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EDITORIAL 
Theology, Christ, and the Missionary Obligation 


I 


OMEWHERE in Europe in the summer of 1952, world condi- 
S tions permitting, a conference will be held under the auspices 
of the International Missionary Council to consider the topic, 
“The Missionary Obligation of the Church.” The Conference will 
deal not merely with the missionary obligation as that has been car- 
ried on for the last century and a half by the Churches of the West. 
It will include within the range of its interest the obligation of the 
whole Church of Christ, in its global dispersion and its manifold de- 
nominational reality, to be aggressively missionary in every sphere 
and on every frontier. ‘The fact will be emphasized that the Chris- 
tian Church has no true meaning, and is positively untrue to its 
nature, if it fails to move from theological understanding and eccle- 
siastical comity to dynamic missionary action. Clarity in thought 
and harmony in life must become tributary to the task of “making 
disciples of all nations.” 

In preparation for this gathering, study groups are being organized 
in different parts of the world to consider the conference theme and 
its implications. At the meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, to be held in Switzerland in August, 
1951, the discussion of the missionary obligation of the Church will 
have an important place on the agenda. In this way an ecumenical 
gathering, predominantly ecclesiastical in its membership, will deal 
with a Christian imperative whose fulfillment has not hitherto been 
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regarded as the responsibility of the whole Church, but as the par- 
ticular concern of a movement within the Church. 

Special consideration will be given at the gathering in question to 
the theology of the missionary obligation. It will be asked: What is 
the theology which most clearly commits the Church to a missionary 
course and orients it on its missionary way? In the light, and within 
the context of the contemporary situation, the question will also be 
raised: How shall those who accept the Church’s missionary obliga- 
tion give the most adequate Biblical and contemporaneous expres- 
sion to what that obligation means? What must happen in thought 
and life when the eternal missionary imperative of the Gospel is 
grasped as a present-day imperative of the Church? 


II 


The time is opportune for such a theological study. The prevail- 
ing confusion in both the Church and the world creates a demand 
for basic thinking upon the ultimate issues of human existence and 
of Christian responsibility. Because disillusionment has smitten 
with cramping paralysis many once idealistic and ardent spirits, a 
theology, luminous as well as dynamic, is urgently needed. If many 
Christians are to be saved from a detached cynicism and a disintegrat- 
ing pessimism, a missionary theology is called for. In this situation 
a special circumstance has opened up new vistas for Christian the- 
ology. The Bible is being rediscovered as the place where God 
speaks to men and where men come face to face with God. The pall 
of night which for a long time has been descending upon the face of 
the world, and the veil of misunderstanding which is being steadily 
lifted from the face of the Bible, give rise to a situation which favors 
the formulation of a Bible-inspired, theologically-luminous statement 
of the missionary obligation of the Christian Church. 

One thing, however, is essential, if this task is to be successful. 
The theological approach to the Church’s missionary obligation must 
be profoundly Christo-centric. It will not be sufficient to ground 
the missionary obligation of the Church merely upon a fresh procla- 
mation of the Great Commission which has inspired generations of 
Christian missionaries to leave home and kindred in obedience to 
their Lord’s mandate to “make disciples of all nations.” ‘That Com- 
mission, to be sure, is as valid today as it ever was. But the mission- 
ary obligation of the Church can be adequately formulated for this 
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age, with its confusion and disillusionment, its haunting fears and 
crusading loyalties, only if the Church grasps afresh the theological 
and missionary significance of him who gave the Commission, as 
well as of the Commission which he gave. The contention of the 
Protestant Reformers, that the Great Commission was valid only for 
the apostolic era, and the contention of some students of the New 
Testament that the passage containing the Commission is a late addi- 
tion to the Gospel record, are both transcended when we grasp afresh 
the centrality and missionary significance of Jesus Christ himself. 
The missionary obligation cannot be fully grasped till we ask and 
answer the question: Who is Jesus Christ? What is his significance 
for the Church and for the world? ‘To hear and take seriously the 
Great Commission is to become missionary in spirit. To explore 
his significance who gave that historic mandate is to understand the 
nature and validity of the Great Commission. In a word, Jesus 
Christ himself—the one who came and lived, who taught and healed, 
who died and rose again—is the basic category in terms of which all 
creative theological thinking must be done upon the missionary obli- 
gation of the Church. 


Iil 


That Christ should be the central category for theological thinking 
on this most important topic is but natural. For he is the core of the 
Bible and the clue to its meaning. The Bible is a book about re- 
demption and the Redeemer. That Redeemer is the clue to our 
understanding of the Bible. It has been a frequent tragedy of Bibli- 
cal study that men have attempted to understand the Bible in terms 
of a single passage which, for one reason or another, made a very spe- 
cial appeal to their interest. Radicals and conservatives have both 
been guilty of this false approach. Some radicals have understood 
the Bible to be no more than the religious reflection of some histori- 
cal influence or event. Many reverent and believing conservatives 
have often found in the Bible what proved to be no more than a pat- 
tern woven around an egregious misinterpretation or unwarranted 
over-emphasis of some one passage. They made Biblical thought 
conform to their favorite error. The Bible, however, can truly be 
understood only in terms of Jesus Christ himself. Only as we grasp 
his full significance do we obtain the insight and acquire the attitude 
and perspective which give meaning and unity to Holy Scripture. 
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What a wealth of content the Bible infuses into its central cate. 
gory! Jesus Christ is the personal Truth. He fulfilled the destiny 
of Israel and the true meaning of manhood. He is the Word be- 
come flesh, God become man for man’s redemption. In him man’s 
quest for light found its goal and man’s craving for life found its 
beginning. He is the Crucified One who conquered sin and death, 
and the Risen One who became Lord of Life. He is the Living One 
who remained the Accessible One. He is the Accessible One who 
may be directly approached by the meanest and most sinful human. 
He is, nevertheless, ceaselessly active as the head of his body, the 
Church, and functions besides as the sovereign Lord of history. He 
is the Christ who shall triumph in history and not merely beyond 
history, before whom “every knee shall bow . . . and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord.” 

This is the central category which offers the true basis and start- 
ing point for a theological construction of the missionary obligation 
of the Church that shall be at once Biblical and contemporaneous. 
Merely to say “Jesus Christ is Lord,” and to take seriously what we 
say, is to think and act as the Christians of the apostolic era thought 
and acted, for whom these words constituted the basic Christian 
creed. To rediscover the meaning of this first and timeless creed 
will not only bring back the atmosphere of the apostolic era; it will 
enable Christians today to make the same revolutionary approach to 
life and thought that the Apostles and their followers did in the Ro- 
man Empire. 


IV 


The proclamation that Jesus Christ is Lord, when it is made with 
insight and passion, and is backed up by Christ-like devotion in every 
sphere of life and on every frontier of the world, presents the only 
adequate answer to Christianity’s three great rivals in our time: re- 
ligious syncretism, Marxist Communism, and political Catholicism. 

There exists today in both the Orient and the Occident a subtle 
and pervasive trend to make Jesus Christ and all which he represents 
but a single contribution to ultimate religious truth. This trend, 
which goes by the name of religious syncretism, is an attempt to strip 
Christ of his claim to be the Truth and to fit him into a very digni- 
fied place in a larger religious construction. Christ would thereby 
make a great contribution, perhaps the supreme contribution, to an 
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emergent religion for mankind, which would be, as was once sug- 
gested, “the New Testament of every existing faith.” But the Chris- 
tian Church, were it to admit syncretism as a religious ideal, would 
lose any compelling sense of missionary obligation. It would be- 
come the purveyor of an important truth, but not what it was in- 
tended to be, the proclaimer of the absolute Truth. It is not, how- 
ever, the function of Christianity to help other religions find their 
place in a future universal faith. 

Jesus Christ is predestined in the purpose of God to be the Lord 
of every human mind and heart. Every glimmer of truth which 
each ethnic religion contains is perfected in Jesus Christ the Truth, 
and every human longing is met and satisfied by him. To rediscover 
in our time in both religious living and theological statement that 
Jesus Christ is the Truth would make Christians vitally and more 
intelligently Christian; it would reveal the great weaknesses in our 
institutional Christianity as it is today; it would open up new vistas 
of missionary possibility and achievement. 

Marxist Communism is a missionary faith to which a Christo- 
centric theology provides the only adequate answer. For the Marx- 
ist Communist, a Man-god, the Messianic Proletariat, is the fulfill- 
ment in our time of an impersonal dialectical process by which 
history is controlled. ‘The Proletariat is the revolutionary savior 
of mankind and the harbinger of a true, classless world community. 
No rebuttal of Marxism which is confined to a repudiation of its 
central dialectical position is of any avail. Nor yet will a serious 
challenge be offered to the crusading missionary zeal of Communism 
—which teaches those whom it liberates to sing and dance and to 
feel that they are members of a conquering revolutionary movement 
—by any attempt, however successful, to provide the oppressed classes 
of the world with better social and economic conditions. Better 
living conditions for the world’s masses must, of course, be a con- 
cern of the non-communist world, if millions in the Orient and the 
Occident are not going to be predisposed in favor of Communism 
and succumb to its allurements. “The Communist with his crusad- 
ing passion and his philosophical categories cannot be met when his 
protagonists merely argue with him, or when they try to provide bet- 
ter social conditions than he offers. They must speak to him out of 
another source of Truth and introduce him to another dimension 
of being. They must confront the Man-god with the God-man in 
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whom not an impersonal dialectic, but a personal, divine purpose 
becomes manifest. 

Word reaches us from Communist-dominated lands that the one 
thing which impresses the Communist is to talk to him out of the 
Bible and to open up for him the significance of the Biblical revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. ‘That creates in his mind a certain awe. The 
ordinary categories and processes of his thinking cannot rebut the 
proclamation of the God-man who came to liberate humanity and 
to create a world community which would cross every frontier and 
barrier between peoples and classes and in which love would be the 
regnant principle of life. Only a high Christology, with its implica- 
tions of Christ’s lordship over life in its totality, is capable of making 
an impression upon the crusading devotees of Karl Marx. Such an 
approach has this additional advantage. It makes provision for that 
human longing to be related to a person who is felt to be more than 
mere man, which, according to recent evidence, is being felt today 
by the Russian masses and is being capitalized by their rulers. The 
person of Stalin becomes increasingly an object of religious devotion 
and of unfailing succor. 

The third challenge to a high Christology is political Catholicism. 
A Christ-centered theology which transforms the creedal-statement, 
“Jesus Christ is Lord,” into a fighting missionary faith is the only 
thing with which to meet the sinister secular-religious phenomenon 
of political Catholicism. Political Catholicism is history’s greatest 
aberration from the Christian religion. Regarding the Roman 
Church as the institution authorized by Jesus Christ to function in 
his name and make the secular order subservient to its sway, it uses 
every method and device, both religious and secular, to achieve lord- 
ship over society and the institutions of society. In this system the 
Risen Christ is literally the Prisoner of ecclesiastical hierarchs, of 
one in particular, the Pope, who is the supreme mediator of the 
grace of Christ and the sovereign and infallible interpreter of the 
will of Christ. Misinterpreting Jesus’ words to Peter, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy apply inexorable logic to their misinterpretation. 
They then maintain that Jesus Christ the Risen One has ceased to 
have a direct relationship to human affairs, whether in the Church 
or in society. He makes his presence and influence felt only in the 
Mass where his vicarious sacrifice is repeated and through which the 
benefits of his death and continuing life are communicated to the 
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faithful. Jesus Christ can by no sovereign exercise of power either 
challenge the ecclesiastical system or relate himself to souls on earth 
who stand outside that system. Between him and ordinary men and 
women are the Virgin and the saints whose religious reality is a crea- 
tion of the Church and who are themselves, therefore, amenable to 
the control of the Church as official agents of the Church’s policy. 
They are the beings with whom ordinary folk hold religious inter- 
course and whom they approach for the satisfaction of their needs. 

Spanish Catholicism, which won the day at the Council of Trent, 
is the most politically-minded of all the expressions of the Roman 
system. It has held the risen Christ in dread. It has not given birth 
to a single great canvas in which is depicted his resurrection. Jesus 
Christ, the Risen One, is a virtual Prisoner of the hierarchy, as in 
“The Grand Inquisitor” legend of Dostoievski in The Brothers 
Karamazov. This type of Catholicism which is the logical form 
which Romanism takes, when it is free and untrammeled, repre- 
sents the most potent trend, and to all appearances, the official trend 
in the Roman Church today. Clericalism, which began to appear 
in the United States only in the early ’thirties of this present century, 
is on a new rampage in the West. Liberals have become vocally 
concerned, but the real antidote must come from the proclamation 
of the absolute lordship of Jesus Christ and its implementation in 
thought and life. 

Political Catholicism challenges the right of the risen Christ to 
intervene directly in the affairs of men. Such an intrusion on 
Christ’s part would be a breach of the “pact” with Peter and his 
successors. Only the ringing challenge of the ancient creed, “Jesus 
Christ is Lord,” presented in a luminous theology, implemented by 
a buoyant faith and translated into appropriate action, can meet this 
most sinister threat to human freedom. 


Vv 


The faith enkindled by the affirmation ‘“‘Jesus Christ is Lord” and 
the quality of life which the Lord Christ can create when he is taken 
seriously, are also the answer to a disconcerting trend in contempo- 
rary Protestantism. Neo-orthodoxy represents a general religious 
position to which many Christians in our time, and the writer of 
these lines among them, have owed a very great deal. But there is 
one weakness, and it is a serious weakness, in the viewpoint and atti- 
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tude of many devotees of this theological approach, especially in the 
United States. They feel that man has been so thoroughly un- 
masked and that human nature is so utterly evil that even God him- 
self can do little about it, so far as human life in history is concerned. 
Absolutes become, therefore, impossible in the realm of behavior 
and only compromise, with a prayer for forgiveness, can determine 
action. 

Over against the profound pessimism which has gripped many 
thinkers who know that man is a sinner must be set the theological 
insight and implications for life of the “new man in Christ,” the man 
for whom, in the most luminous and vital sense, Jesus Christ is Lord. 
Moreover, while Christians may accept as completely as do Marxists 
that there are in history inexorable forces of a dialectical character, 
they proclaim that Jesus Christ is Lord over human nature in the 
depths of its depravity and the range of its influence. ‘They affirm 
also that all human logic and dialectic, together with every force, 
historical or cosmic, which controls human existence, have been 
transcended and can be overcome by the “Living One who was dead 


and is alive forever more.” 
J. A. M. 


The Churches and Our Times 


HIS issue of ‘THEoLocy Topay, which completes seven vol- 

umes, is devoted to a consideration of several of the most press- 

ing issues concerning the Church today. In a core of articles 
attention is drawn to the problem of state-church separation in Amer- 
ica, the Roman Catholic dogma of the assumption, the present situa- 
tion of the Churches in Europe, the possibility of closer co-operation 
among the Churches of England, and the Roman Catholic-Protestant 
issue in Quebec. 


As an introduction to this issue, Dr. James D. Smart takes a text 
from the prophet Isaiah to accent the responsibility of all Christians 
for the message and mission of the Church. “One reason the early 
Church,” he writes, “cut into the world with such incisiveness was 
that each Christian was prepared to be a minister of his faith to 
others.” If the Church today is to recover its original power, this 
Biblical conception of the ministry of God’s people must be restored. 
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This has peculiar pertinence for Protestantism, since the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the priesthood of all believers has obvious affinity 
with the author’s contention that “‘the ministry belongs to the whole 
people of God.” 

Prior to his position as Editor-in-Chief of the “new curriculum” 
for Sunday Schools, prepared by the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Dr. James D. Smart was 
the minister of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Peterborough, On- 
tario. He has just recently returned to the pastorate and is now 
minister of the Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto. He is the 
author of a volume interpreting -he doctrines of the Christian faith 
for laymen, “What a Man Can Believe” (1943). 


The recently formulated dogma of the bodily Assumption of the 
Virgin is an event of incalculable theological and ecclesiastical sig- 
nificance. For the first time since the decree of papal infallibility 
(1870), a Pope has spoken ex cathedra to define a dogma which hence- 
forth becomes binding upon all the faithful of the Roman Church. 
In the article by Dr. Barrois, a basic estimate is made of this decree. 
He notes that the definition was regarded as timely by the Pope be- 
cause of the Holy Year celebrations and the evident desire of the 
faithful for a public official announcement. The Scriptural as well 
as the Patristic evidence for the doctrine is extremely elusive, and it 
is significant that the Pope lays stress on the wish of the faithful 
rather than on any clear foundation for the belief. The full English 
text of the decree has not been made public, and that in itself is sug- 
gestive. Whether the Roman Church by this pronouncement will 
be able to consolidate its authority and consequently widen the 
breech between itself and other Christian Churches, or whether this 
doctrinal novelty will boomerang in an unexpected way—we cannot 
know. 

Georges A. Barrois was for many years a member of the Dominican 
order. He has taught in Jerusalem and at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. The story of his disillusionment 
with the Roman Church is told in an autobiographical article, “Road 
from Rome” (THEOLocy Topay, April, 1948). 


One of the most complicated legal, ecclesiastical, and theological 
problems in the United States at the present time is the interpreta- 
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tion of the traditional principle of state-church separation. A thor- 
ough-going and exhaustive treatment of the whole subject has re- 
cently become available in the three-volume work by Anson Phelps 
Stokes. Because of the importance of the subject, and feeling that 
our readers would welcome an interpretive analysis of this monu- 
mental work, we asked Charles Clayton Morrison, former editor of 
the Christian Century, to prepare an extended review article on this 
intricate and crucial subject. Dr. Morrison is, on the whole, enthu- 
siastic about Stokes’ analysis, but he takes issue with him on several 
basic matters. Dividing his discussion into three major facets of 
the problem, the article deals with the President’s personal ambas- 
sador to the Vatican, the Roman Catholic attempt to appropriate 
federal aid for parochial schools, and the Protestant experiment with 
released time religious instruction. 

Through the editorial pages of the Christian Century and in such 
books as Can Protestantism Save America?, Charles Clayton Morri- 
son has shown himself to be an outspoken and bold exponent of sepa- 
ration between Church and state. His views on this matter are the 
result of long study and deliberation, and they deserve the most 
serious kind of attention and consideration. 


During his visit to Europe last summer where he filled teaching 
assignments at the University of Marburg, Germany, and at the 
Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva, Paul Lehmann had occasion to 
observe certain experiments conducted in the interests of the re- 
newal of the Church’s witness. Although he found that in many 
ways the Churches were not aggressively confronting the new prob- 
lems of our time, still there were evidences of real prophetic action 
which promise much for the future. The most potential sources of 
renewal are found in those movements, like the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute, where an attempt is made to rediscover the nature and mission 
of the Church in the midst of the special problems of contemporary 
existence. There is no hope of renewal if the Church withdraws 
from the world; it is only when the Church is self-consciously in the 
world that there is hope of the renewal of the Church itself. 

Paul L. Lehmann is Professor of Applied Christianity at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. For the past year or two he has been asso- 
ciated with the special committee of the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches dealing with “The Bible and the 
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Church’s Message.”’ Recently he took part in one of the panel dis- 
cussions on the occasion of the formation of the National Council of 
Churches. 


A few years ago the formation of the United Church of South 
India was generally regarded as a distinct step forward in the ecu- 
menical movement because it brought together Anglican and “non- 
conformist” branches of the Church. The result, however, was 
taken by many within the Church of England as a backward step, 
and even by those who eagerly hailed it, there was fear that negotia- 
tions under way between the Church of England and the English 
Free Churches would break down. Nathaniel Micklem in his arti- 
cle on this subject traces the subsequent developments from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s important Cambridge sermon of 1946 
to the appointment of a Joint Conference to discuss the possibility 
of intercommunion. ‘The Report of this Joint Conference has been 
issued, and the author gives an interpretation of its limitations as 
well as its contributions. 

Nathaniel Micklem is the Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
He has been an active exponent of Church reunion in his own coun- 
try and has taken a leading rdle as one of the spokesmen for the Con- 
gregational Churches. In 1943 he prepared, at the invitation of the 
late William Temple, the Archbishop’s Lent Book under the title, 
The Doctrine of Our Redemption—an indication of the high regard 
and respect in which he is held by Anglicans. A regular contributor 
to The British Weekly, he will be remembered by readers of THE- 
oLocy Topay for his thoughtful article, “What Is Religious Truth?” 
(April, 1948). 


Ever since the early days of exploration, French-speaking Quebec 
has been one of the critical areas of conflict between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. ‘The history of the Dominion of Canada 
is complicated by the peculiar racial, social, and religious traditions 
of Quebec. On the one hand, this deeply self-conscious people have 
tried to retain their own customs and language, and yet, on the other 
hand, more and more they are being led out of their provincialism 
into broader contacts with their neighbors. The Roman Catholic 
Church has had a formative influence in all this, but the present 
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awakening of Quebec particularly in social and industrial directions 
has resulted in widespread anti-clericalism. This is producing a 
“religious vacuum” for many former Roman Catholics. It is at this 
point, as the article on this question makes clear, that Protestantism 
in Quebec has laid upon it a supreme challenge to provide construc- 
tive insight and leadership. 

The author, Claude de Mestral, is the pastor of the Bethanie 
United Church (French), Montreal. The substance of this article 
was delivered as an address at the Canadian School of Missions in 
Toronto under the auspices of the Canadian School of Missions and 
the Women’s Inter-Church Council of Canada. 


Since the publication of Professor Dunkel’s article on T. S. Eliot's 
play, The Cocktail Party (THEoLocy Topay, July, 1950), the Broad- 
way production has become a much discussed success. ‘The article 
outlined the main ideas in the drama but took the position that 
Eliot’s Christian apologetic, if any, was dubious and ambiguous. 
We are publishing in this number a brief critique of this interpreta- 
tion by R. Gregor Smith who feels that Professor Dunkel has not 
done justice to the subtle undertones of the play. We took the 
liberty of submitting this reappraisal to Professor Dunkel, and he 
has answered, even more briefly, in a “Rejoinder.” 

R. Gregor Smith is the editor and director of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press, London, and the English translator of Martin 
Buber’s J and Thou (1937) and Between Man and Man (1947). Wil- 
bur Dwight Dunkel is Professor of English Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester where he conducts a graduate seminar on con- 
temporary drama. 


We include in this number of THEOLocy Topay a short article on 
the significance of the poet Dante. In his book, Poetry as a Means 
of Grace (1941), Professor C. G. Osgood of Princeton University 
made a plea for life-long companionship with one great poet. Such 
a poet would need to be of encyclopedic stature, inexhaustible, a 
true singer, and a thorough master of his craft. The first in his 
selection of figures who fulfilled these requirements was Dante. 
Dr. Driver would doubtless approve of such a judgment, and his 
article breathes his own familiarity with and devotion to the great 
medieval poet. 
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Arthur H. Driver is a physician who has been practicing medicine 
for many years in Chesterfield, England. Deeply interested in the 
Church as well as in poetry, he is at the moment preparing a history 
of the famous Carr’s Lane Church in Birmingham, made famous 
by the preaching of R. W. Dale and J. H. Jowett. The article on 
Dante came to us from Arnold S. Nash, Professor of Religion at 
the University of North Carolina, who was born in the town where 
Dr. Driver practiced medicine. 

H. T. K., Jr. 





A CHURCH WITH A CUTTING EDGE 
By James D. SMART 


‘“‘He hath made my mouth like a sharp sword”’ (Isa. 49: 2). 


AD the prophet spoken this merely concerning himself, his 
words would create very little difficulty for us. We expect 


a prophet to have a mouth like a sharp sword. We expect 
his words to have a cutting edge and to lay open the souls of those to 
whom he speaks. Moreover we can find many words in this book 
of the prophet which are so sharp, so piercing, that no better likeness 
could be found for them than that of a sword. But the prophet is 
not speaking of himself alone, but of Israel, the people of God. He 
has in mind merchants, farmers, carpenters, stone-masons, fishermen, 
all the different men that call themselves part of this people, Israel. 
Whatever occupation they may have with which to earn their daily 
bread, they have another and higher vocation as members of God's 
people. ‘They have been chosen by God and set apart from all other 
nations that through them a knowledge of God may go out to all 
mankind. God has revealed himself in their midst as nowhere else, 
not that they may pride themselves upon their privileged position in 
relation to him but that they may let the light of his truth shine 
through them to lighten the darkness of every nation. 

It is somewhat startling to come upon this full-blown conception 
of Israel as a Church with a world mission in the writings of a 
prophet who lived more than five hundred years before the time of 
Christ. It was with good reason that Jesus turned so often to these 
pages, finding in them a shadowing forth of his own mission (Isa. 
61), his own destiny (Isa. 53), and perhaps also of his own Church. 
But it is even more startling to find in this forty-ninth chapter the 
distinctive Protestant doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 
The Servant or Minister of God is not primarily a prophet or priest, 
who has been separated from the people and given a special office; 
rather the ministry belongs to the whole people of God. “Ye shall 
be named the Priests of the Lord: men shall call you the Ministers 
of our God” (Isa. 61: 6). Butcher, baker, candlestick-maker, all 
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alike have this ministry. ‘To them God has made himself known in 
his word, and through them this word must sound forth in the ears 
of men as the very word of God himself that is sharper than any 
two-edged sword. 

We know very well that this ministry of all believers has long 
been abandoned by the Roman Church. Those who participate in 
the ministry are separated by a great gap from all ordinary believers, 
so that there is no real continuity between the functions of the clergy 
and of the laity. But most of us are slow to recognize that a similar 
abandonment has taken place in our Protestant Churches. More 
and more the idea grows that only the clergy, and a few other per- 
sons of unusual religious development, participate in the ministry 
and mission of the Church. “I am just an ordinary Christian,” men 
say, and they would define an “ordinary Christian” as one who lives 
a decent life, goes to Church with varying degrees of regularity, and 
contributes to the Church and to charitable causes. It is taken for 
granted that this “ordinary Christian” is not expected to be a min- 
ister, or a Witness, or a teacher of his faith. 

The prophet, however, did not recognize this distinction between 
special and ordinary members in the Israel of God. Neither did 
Jesus permit men to call themselves his disciples unless they were 
willing to participate in his mission. One reason the early Church 
cut into the world with such incisiveness was that each Christian was 
prepared to be a minister of his faith to others. 

We long for the Church to recover its original power. But there 
can be no recovery of its power without first a recovery of its true 
nature and function as they are revealed to us in Scripture. First 
we have to become willing to be the Church of which the prophet 
dreamed and which Jesus founded. But that is not possible without 
a far-reaching revolution in the life of the Church. Many things 
that are first will have to come last and many that are last will have 
to be first. ‘The Church, the whole Church, must let its mind and 
heart and spirit be shaped by the Word of God until through the 
Church Jesus Christ, and with him the prophets and the apostles, 
actually live and speak and act today. 








THE ASSUMPTION: A NEW DOGMA 


By Gerorces A. Barrois 





Pius XII, in the presence of the College of Cardinals and of 

various Prelates of the Roman Church and of Uniat Churches, 
declared his intention to define the doctrine of the bodily Assump- 
tion of Mary into heaven as an article of the Christian faith. 

Two days later, on the first of November, the actual ceremony took 
place outside the main entrance of Saint Peter’s Basilica before a 
huge crowd of Roman Catholics and pilgrims from all over the 
world. The Pope read the essential parts of the Bull now known 
as Munificentissimus Deus, which constitutes the official instrument 
of the proclamation of the dogma. 

This document states that in defining the Assumption of Mary 
the Pope does nothing else than recognize and sanction by his au- 
thority the common belief of the Church, in fulfillment of the 
unanimous desire expressed by the Bishops of the Roman obedience 
and by the faithful. The Bull expounds the historical evidence 
which is thought to support the belief in the Assumption of Mary 
and enumerates some of the reasons which call for a dogmatic defi- 
nition. In conclusion, the Pontiff, by virtue of his supreme teach- 
ing authority, proclaims “that the immaculate Mother of God, Mary 
ever virgin, when the course of her life on earth was finished, was 
taken up body and soul in heaven.” 

A new dogma was thus added to the creedal statements of the 
Roman Church and declared an essential article of the Christian 
faith. 


I a Consistory held at the Vatican on October 30, 1950, Pope 
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An accurate knowledge of the procedure known as “dogmatic 
definition” is necessary if one is to understand the nature and to 
evaluate the consequences of the Papa] pronouncement. 

In accordance with the proclama.:on of the infallibility of the 
Pope in the Council of the Vatican (1870), Roman Catholics believe 
that the Pontiff is endowed with the divine authority to pronounce 
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that a given doctrine is an article of faith. The Pope can make 
such pronouncements in order to confirm and promulgate the find- 
ings of a Universal Council, or he may speak in his own right. In 
either case, his infallibility in defining dogmas is regarded as the 
privilege of his sacred office and not as resulting from a delegation 
of authority. 

No Universal Council was actually in session and the definition of 
the Assumption of Mary was strictly an act of the Pope speaking ex 
cathedra, that is to say, in his alleged capacity as the visible Head 
of the Church Universal, for the purpose of making the formal ad- 
herence to the newly proclaimed dogma a bounden duty for all 
Christians. 

We beg to call attention to the words “newly proclaimed dogma” 
in the above sentence. What is supposed to be new is not the doc- 
trine itself but its proclamation, for Rome professes never to inno- 
vate. ‘Thus it is affirmed that the privilege of the bodily Assump- 
tion of Mary is a “truth revealed by God, and is contained in the 
divine deposit which Christ has entrusted to his spouse (the Church), 
to be guarded faithfully and with infallible certainty.” 

According to the Council of Trent (Decree of April 8, 1546), the 
treasury of doctrine to be administered by the Church draws upon 
Scripture and Tradition, which, in the eyes of Roman Catholics, are 
the two authentic channels of divine Revelation. ‘This premise be- 
ing granted (for the sake of argumentation only), it would seem that 
the normal way for Pope Pius to buttress his dogmatic affirmation 
was to show conclusively that the fact of Mary’s bodily Assumption 
was taught either by Scripture, or by Tradition, or by both. 

It is, of course, obvious that Scripture contains no specific refer- 
ence to the death, burial, and alleged Assumption of Mary. When 
legends began to spread toward the end of the fourth Century, Epi- 
phanius was impelled to write: “Let any one scrutinize the Scrip- 
tures. Neither will he read that Mary died, or died not; neither 
that she was buried, nor that she was not.” 

The silence of Scripture caused some embarrassment to the litur- 
gists who composed the Office and the Mass in honor of the Assump- 
tion of Mary. The Roman Breviary relies quite heavily on the 
poetry of the Song of Songs. In the first three lessons for Matins, 
the beauty of Solomon’s bride supposedly typifies the glory of Mary, 
and the invitation to come in haste from the immaculate mountain- 
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tops and the clear fountains of Lebanon is given as an illustration of 
the desire of the heavenly court to welcome its queen. Yet no ac- 
cumulation of Oriental clichés and no amount of ingenuity in inter- 
preting them symbolically will ever make up for an utter lack of 
Scriptural evidence. 

The pericope of the Gospel read at the Mass does not come closer 
to the point. The episode of Martha and Mary (Luke 10) bears no 
relation to the object of the feast, although Aquinas, in his Com- 
mentary on the Books of the Sentences, endeavors to justify this 
selection by remarking that Martha and Mary are the symbols of 
active and contemplative life, in both of which the Virgin Mary 
achieved an unsurpassed degree of perfection. The recently com- 
posed Mass which from now on will be used for the celebration of 
the feast of the Assumption is centered upon the theme of the Mag- 
nificat. This is a marked improvement over the incongruity of 
parallels drawn between Mary and Mary Magdalene, but it is equally 
unspecific with regard to the Assumption of the Mother of Jesus. 

If Scripture allegedly supports the new dogma, this support can 
only be indirect. One might state, on Scriptural grounds, that the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost was pledged to the Church to keep it 
from error, or that, according to John, many things were not re- 
corded in the canonical books. Such arguments were used intem- 
perately in the days of the post-Reformation for the purpose of sal- 
vaging doctrines and practices, not always harmless, which could not 
possibly be vindicated by Scripture. The same arguments are ad- 
vanced once more—although quite unconvincingly—to bolster the 
claims of the hierarchy to infallibility and to enhance the value of 
Tradition. But the bare fact remains that Scripture offers no def- 
nite basis for the dogma of the Assumption. 

Does Tradition fare any better? ‘Tradition, according to the 
Council of Trent, embraces such truths as were taught by Christ to 
the Apostles, or revealed unto them by the Holy Ghost, and which 
were not recorded in the canonical books but transmitted by word 
of mouth to subsequent generations. ‘Tradition thus defined is most 
elusive. It cannot possibly be laid hold of immediately. That 
which historians and theologians do handle is not Tradition but 
rather traditions, that is to say, teachings and practices which have 
become part of the lore and fabric of the Church and which may be 
regarded as witnesses to an anonymous and inscrutable past. Very 
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few if any of these traditions are traced back to the Apostolic era 
with a reasonable amount of probability. In most cases they ap- 
pear to be the relatively recent by-products of history, and it is often 
possible to ascertain their age as well as the place and circumstances, 
at times spurious, of their origin. 

A rule once formulated by Vincent of Lérins (fifth century) aimed 
at recognizing truly Catholic traditions on the grounds of their being 
accepted “‘everywhere, at all times, and by all.” This was meant 
primarily as a test of quality, not to be disconnected in any way from 
an objective evaluation of the doctrines or usages to be probed. A 
rigid application of the above canon is of course impossible. ‘The 
scrutinizing of the universality of a given belief in time and space 
cannot avoid the common limitations and uncertainties of history, 
and any estimate of what amounts to “moral unanimity” is too sub- 
jective to yield results statistically acceptable. Thus the principle 
stated by Vincent of Lérins is quite unsatisfactory as a dogmatic 
criterion. 

The same principle was brought to bear, somewhat loosely, on the 
subject of the Assumption of Mary, with the result that the examina- 
tion of objective evidence was postponed, if not by-passed, and that 
it is virtually regarded as a matter of secondary importance. 

The emphasis in the Papal documents, both in the consistorial 
allocution and in the Bull Munificentissimus Deus, is laid on the dis- 
putable assertion that, “from the earliest days,’ Christians as a whole 
held that Mary “was assumed, body and soul, into the glory of 
heaven.” The so-called common faith of Christians, “sustained and 
directed” by the ordinary teaching of the Church, is thus given as 
the primary ground for the definition of the dogma. 

In order to recognize and ascertain the common consensus of be- 
lievers, “innumerable petitions,’ sent to Rome by “the faithful of 
all classes everywhere” requesting that the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion be proclaimed an article of faith, were scrutinized. A commis- 
sion of “experts” was appointed to study the whole matter. ‘The 
“Catholic” hierarchy, namely, the Bishops and Archbishops of the 
Roman Church and of the Uniat Churches, who are regarded as the 
divinely appointed teachers of God’s people, were polled as to 
whether the doctrine of the Assumption could possibly be defined 
and whether it was desirable to proceed now with the definition. 
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The result amounted, so we are told, to a “remarkable unanimity.” 
Quite remarkable indeed! In 1870 the definition of the infallibility 
of the Pope by the Vatican Council, promulgated ex cathedra by 
Pope Pius IX, had been violently opposed on doctrinal and historical 
grounds. Most of the dissenters were prevailed upon to accept the 
decision of the majority, or at least to keep their peace. A small 
number chose to withdraw from the Roman communion altogether 
—the so-called Old Catholics. Nothing of the sort happened this 
time. The desirability of defining the dogma may have been ques- 
tioned somewhat, but we are given to understand that the proportion 
of objectors was negligible. On the whole, the doctrine itself does 
not seem to have been challenged in any way. 

We shall probably never know how most of the members of the 
hierarchy formed their own opinion. Bishops are apt to despatch 
the duties of their teaching office by proxy. It is likely that they re- 
lied on the advice of the professional theologians of their respective 
dioceses, professors in ecclesiastical academies, seminaries, or univer- 
sities. ‘The arguments of some of these scholars have been published 
in books or in periodicals during the past few years. The final re- 
ports sent to Rome, however, are kept in the archives of the Vatican, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they will eventually be released. 

All the above procedure preparatory to the proclamation of the 
dogma is admittedly of the nature of a plebiscite carried on within 
the limits of the Roman communion. ‘The sober and inescapable 
conclusion, therefore, is that the Pope defined the dogma of the As- 
sumption because, in the first place, he and some others wanted it. 




















II 


The objective evaluation of single testimonies for the dogma, both 
in the Consistorial allocution and in the Bull seems to be of second- 
ary significance. ‘This is probably not accidental. The Pontifical 
documents seem to take the view that historical evidence, as provided 
by the ancient liturgies, the writings of the Fathers and of the theo- 
logians, as well as the inner harmony of the new dogma with other 
tenets of the Roman faith, rates as circumstantial and has but a sub- 
sidiary value. Let us review such evidence. 

The Pope calls upon the witness of the liturgy in favor of the doc- 
trine of the Assumption. In this he concurs with those theologians 
who regard the liturgy of the Church as a legitimate source of Catho- 
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lic doctrine. ‘They reverse the adage lex credendi, lex orandi, ‘the 
norm of belief is the norm of prayer,” so that it becomes lex orandi, 
lex credendi, “the norm of prayer is the norm of belief.” Now, it is 
quite true that belief and prayer are intimately correlated and also 
that the prayer and spiritual experience of the community may and 
ought to influence the development of religious ideas. But all pat- 
terns of prayer and all manners of experience are not to be approved. 
Some of them cannot easily be absolved from the stigma of doubtful 
and spurious origins, and they should never be allowed to rule our 
belief. 

Specifically the earliest evidence for a liturgical commemoration of 
the death and Assumption of Mary does not antedate the fifth-sixth 
century. The feast was celebrated in Occident on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, according to the so-called Missal of Bobbio, and was shifted to 
the 15th of August by order of the Emperor Maurice (582-602). 
The latter date had its origin in the calendar of the Eastern Church, 
being presumably the memorial day of the dedication of the church 
built in Jerusalem on the presumed location of Mary’s tomb. 

Hence we are confronted with a local tradition, undoubtedly older 
than the feast, and which calls for a detailed examination. ‘The first 
story of the death and Assumption of Mary is contained in an apocry- 
phal writing commonly known under its Latin title as the Liber 
Transitus, that is, Book of the Passing (of Mary), falsely attributed 
to St. Meliton (second century). ‘The various recensions of this book 
and its translation, or rather adaptation, into Syriac were circulated 
during the fourth-fifth century. Some scholars think that the Liber 
Transitus originated first in Gnostic circles and that the narrative of 
the Assumption would have been interpolated at a later date. The 
details of the story, with their countless variations, were woven into 
a considerable corpus of legends which unscrupulous guides recited 
to pilgrims visiting the holy places. 

There had been at first no agreement as to where Mary had fin- 
ished her days. The Book of Acts mentions her presence among the 
Twelve on the morrow of the Ascension of Jesus, and her intimate 
association with the early Church at Jerusalem is not unlikely. For 
these reasons, her passing away was commemorated in the church of 
Holy Zion, built supposedly on the site where the disciples gathered 
together after the Resurrection of the Lord. Gradually the sym- 
bolism and the hypotheses which had brought forth the commem- 
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oration of the death of Mary on Mount Zion were construed as 
topographical evidence. ‘Toward the middle of the fifth century, 
Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, professed to know where the body of 
Mary had been buried, prior to being carried to heaven. By his 
order a church was built to enshrine the empty sepulcher at a short 
distance from the fourth century basilica of Gethsemane. By the 
eighth century the various episodes of Mary’s death, burial, and As- 
sumption had crystallized in the religious monuments in Jerusalem. 

The guides could then—and they still do—show the place, on the 
slopes of Mount Olivet, where an angel notified Mary that the days 
of her earthly pilgrimage were over. The legend has it that the 
Apostles, who were scattered throughout the world, were miracu- 
lously called from their mission fields and gathered around the couch 
of Mary where they attended her last moments. Close to the house, 
a Jew, who had dared to lay a sacrilegious hand on the bier, was 
stricken with the palsy. The body of Mary, which had been placed 
in a new sepulcher located near Gethsemane, was taken up to heaven 
while angelic melodies sounded from on high. The Apostles wit- 
nessed the miracle, as they had witnessed the Resurrection and the 
Ascension of Jesus. A rock nearby marks the place where the Virgin 
is said to have dropped her sash into the hands of Thomas, who was, 
as ever, the doubting latecomer. 

The apocryphal and topographical testimonies concerning the 
Assumption of Mary were never left unchallenged. ‘The so-called 
Decree of Pope Gelasius placed the Liber Transitus among the writ- 
ings to be banned from the Church. The Christians at Ephesus 
even denied that Mary had died in Jerusalem. Had she not fol- 
lowed the Apostle John in Asia Minor? In fact, a synodal letter 
sent to Constantinople by the bishops gathered at Ephesus for the 
ecumenical Council of 431 seems to claim for this city the privilege 
of keeping watch over the tombs of John and of Mary, the “Virgin 
Mother of God.” This shows, to be sure, a rivalry of sanctuaries, 
but it may also be a protest against the exegetical fantasies of the 
apocryphal books. 

Furthermore the character of Juvenal, who played some part in 
building up and spreading the Jerusalem tradition, is not above sus- 
picion. This bishop, who tried by hook and by crook to be elevated 
to the Patriarchal dignity, consecrating bishops illegally, casting his 
lot with notorious monophysites at the “Robbers’ Council” (449), 
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then capitalizing on his sudden conversion on the eve of Chalcedon 
(451) in order to realize his ecclesiastical ambitions, cannot be trusted. 
He may not have forged the Jerusalem stories, but it remains that he 
exploited them recklessly. 

The Papal documents are rather reticent on the subject of the 
earliest witnesses of the Assumption. A mantle of Noah is cast dis- 
cretely on their spuriousness. Roman apologists are eager to affirm 
that the “pure tradition” of the Assumption of Mary is independent 
of the apocryphal legends. ‘This is a bold statement, but why is it 
that, during the first six centuries of the Christian era, more exactly 
during the period extending from the fourth to the sixth century, 
not one testimony refers to the Assumption of Mary apart from the 
legends de Transitu, the stories of the pilgrimage, and the allegations 
ofa Juvenal? Or is the “‘pure tradition’’ nothing but an anonymous 
myth after all? 

Hence it does not do much good to list as authorities the Fathers 
of the Church and the theologians who upheld the Assumption of 
Mary in their writings. In the Bull Munificentissimus Deus, the 
enumeration begins with St. John Damascene (d. after 754) who ac- 
cepted in good faith the so-called Jerusalem tradition, and endeav- 
ored to buttress it by theological arguments of convenience. Later 
theologians followed in his steps. The Assumption of Mary rated 
in their eyes as a fact. ‘They had neither the means nor the reason 
to investigate the historical data, unaware as they were of the true 
nature of the problem. All they did was to integrate as best as they 
could their belief in the Assumption of Mary with the common creed 
of the Christian Church. 

The arguments of the theologians to postulate the Assumption of 
Mary can be multiplied almost to infinity. The trouble is that they 
prove nothing. ‘They assume the fact and try to show how fitting it 
all was. Here are a few examples. 

It would be shocking to admit that the body of the Holy Mother 
was subject to decay, and it was meet and just that she was spared 
the indignity and the horror of the grave. Hence the words of Psalm 
16: 10, “Thou wilt not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption,” 
which refer primarily to the Messiah, are applied to Mary, inasmuch 
as she was one flesh with her son. 

In the same manner, the alleged incorruptibility of Mary’s flesh is 
regarded as a direct and necessary consequence of her sinlessness and 
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of her perpetual virginity, the latter being maintained by Roman 
Catholics in spite of the difficulty arising from Scriptural references 
to Jesus’ brethren. 

The general scheme of such arguments can be expressed by the 
Latin formula potuit, decuit, ergo fecit, “it was possible, it was fit- 
ting, therefore it happened.” God was able to raise Mary from the 
dead and to have her carried, body and soul, into heaven. Now it 
was fitting that he would do so. Therefore he did it. ‘The major 
premise is incontrovertible. But the spectacle of a man, even well- 
adorned with theological degrees, deciding in his own wisdom what 
is fitting for God to do or not to do, verges on the ludicrous. Christ 
in Gethsemane was not so discerning. 

The Bull Munificentissimus Deus insists on the harmony which 
exists between the dogma of the Immaculate Conception and the 
doctrine of the Assumption. The latter is said to be the logical 
sequel of the former. ‘The Roman Catholic belief that Mary, being 
free from original sin, was totally exempt from the dominion of sin 
and death over Adam’s children allegedly makes it difficult to admit 
that her body would remain confined in the tomb up to the last 
Judgment. It seems rather that it behooved the Almighty to an- 
ticipate Mary’s glorification. 

Such an argument is far from decisive. Its very foundation is 
shaky. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception was not pro- 
claimed until 1854, by an act of Pope Pius IX speaking ex cathedra. 
It did not meet with universal favor, and it became necessary for the 
Council of the Vatican to define the infallibility of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, in order retrospectively to cover the earlier Papal decision. ‘The 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception does not rest on valid scrip- 
tural foundations, unless one is willing to accept as such the Vulgate’s 
mistranslation of Gen. 3: 15, Ipsa conteret caput tuum, “She [the 
woman] shall crush thy [the serpent’s] head.” The same doctrine 
was formally opposed by St. Bernard as a dangerous and unwarranted 
innovation, and by St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote that, if Mary had 
been endowed with the privilege which the Immaculate Conception 
implies, “she would not have needed redemption and salvation, 
which is by Christ. But this is unfitting, since it would imply that 
Christ is not the Saviour of all men, as he is called, I Tim. 4: 10.” 
There is no doubt that, with regard to the criterion of the “common 
faith” of the Church, the Immaculate Conception rates still worse 
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than the Assumption. Hence to infer the latter from the former is 
indeed a poor risk. 
III 


The consequences of the Papal pronouncement are ominous, and 
they reach far beyond the limits of the case. A few weeks ago the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking for the Anglican communion, 
denounced the definition of the dogma of the Assumption as a poten- 
tial threat to Christian unity. In an article written on June 13, 
1949, and published shortly thereafter in the Christian Century, I 
wrote as follows: “Should the Pope decide in favor of a dogmatic pro- 
nouncement, the chasm between Rome and the other Churches 
would deepen to no profit. We prefer to hope, perhaps against 
hope, that Pius XII will refrain from speaking ex cath dra.” 

Our hope did not prevail. Instead, the Church of Rome, through 
the voice of its leader, has affirmed once more its decision to follow a 
solitary course, thus drifting apart from the other Christian bodies, 
and raising protests from all quarters of non-Roman Christianity. 
By the effect of a most striking paradox, Rome, far from seeking any 
justification, casts the blame on those “who have lost the straight way 
’ who are urged to 


of truth . . . , erring and wayward Christians,’ 
come back to the fold. 


It is doubtful whether Eastern Orthodoxy will appreciate the step 
taken by Rome in defining the dogma. ‘They, too, believe in the 
Assumption of Mary, as most of the Roman Catholics did even before 
the proclamation of Pope Pius XII. But Eastern Orthodoxy abhors 
the encroachments of dogmatism upon the mysterious and the numi- 
nous, especially when this dogmatism originates in Rome with the 
intent of ruling the Church Universal. We trust that our brethren 
from the Orthodox Churches will not relax their ties with the World 
Council of Churches, for the sake of maintaining what they consider, 
rightly or wrongly, a legitimate portion of their devotional heritage, 
but rather that they will continue to strive for the unity of the 
Church and mutual understanding among Christians. 

The absolutism of Rome’s dogmatic attitude is matched by the 
method used to ascertain the “common faith” of the Church. We 
described it above as a plebiscite. It will occur to anyone that this 
plebiscite was conducted according to the best techniques of totali- 
tarian powers. The hierarchy of the Roman Church and of the 
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Uniat Churches, plus a few scholars selected purposively and serving 
in an advisory capacity, can scarcely be regarded as a fair cross-section 
of universal Christianity. 

As it was, the poll taken at the request of the Pope could not but 
lead to static definitions—a yoke forced upon Christians. The sen- 
tence is irrevocable, and this makes any reconsideration or reforma- 
tion impossible. ‘The last door was shut with a bang. 

Dire effects of these totalitarian methods have begun to appear in 
the bosom of the Roman Church. The absence of opposition of any 
sort in the ranks of the clergy or of the laity is simply appalling. It 
means that Roman Catholics have been exposed so thoroughly to 
the doctrine of the absolute authority of the Church that their criti- 
cal judgment is annihilated. 

The vocational responsibility of Roman Catholic intellectuals is 
seriously involved in this painful debate. If, after weighing the evi- 
dence, they still subscribe to the dogma without reservation, all is 
well. We shall respect their decision, while begging to disagree 
cordially. But it is feared that some scholars, for the sake of peace, 
will simply shelve the problem, because “‘it is not their field,” or pri- 
vately reinterpret the new dogma for its spiritual value. In the lat- 
ter case, are they not headed for an insidious form of modernism, 
with its two-story religion, the letter of the dogma for the simpletons 
and the symbolic interpretation of the same for “enlightened” Chris- 
tians? 

It is regrettable that the evidence for the case was not brought 
more adequately to the knowledge of the faithful. How are they 
to interpret the embarrassed silence of the Holy See with regard to 
the apocryphal legends of the Assumption, which are, to say the least, 
inseparable from what is termed, euphemistically, the tradition of 
the early Church? It does not do any good, either, to conceal the 
deficiencies of historical evidence by means of sonorous but vague 
formulas, such as “from the earliest days,” “the common faith of 
the Church,” “remarkable unanimity,” “unanimous consent,” and 
the like. What is demanded of Roman Catholics is that they take 
the word of the Holy Father, informed or misinformed, for it. This 
is one more application of the principle of the fides implicita: I be- 
lieve what the hierarchy orders me to believe, even if I do not know 
what it is all about. 

It is certainly suggestive that, whereas the definition was an- 
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nounced to the faithful the world over, and while the press, secular 
and Roman Catholic, became lyrical about the pageantry which 
surrounded the proclamation of the dogma, no English translation 
of the entire Bull has yet been released in the United States of 
America. (I am writing this in Princeton, on November 15, 1950; 
the definition took place on November 1.) One might have ex- 
pected that, in a matter deemed so urgent, every channel would have 
been used to bring at once every bit of relevant information to the 
immediate attention of those who were put under the obligation 
of subscribing to the dogma. It is true that only the definition is 
regarded as binding, not the whereases. But the neglect of pub- 
lishing the latter in authoritative form still adds to the arbitrariness 
of the whole procedure. 

The truth of the matter is that Scripture, being the authoritative 
record of God’s self-disclosure, and the Gospel of his redemptive pur- 
pose, ought to constitute the only rule of faith, the Bull Humani 
Generis of August 12, 1950, notwithstanding. 

We hold no brief for an outmoded fundamentalism. We are no 
worshippers of the text. We do not call upon a closed book, but 
we rely upon the Bible which the Spirit of light opens before the 
eyes of our faith. We are fully aware of the dangers of individual- 
ism and of the shortcomings of historicism, which the Pope rightly 
denounces. We know that our encounter with the God of our faith 
takes place, not in a vacuum, but within the boundaries of the 
Church. But we refuse to identify the Church with any of our 
denominations. While we maintain that it is the duty of the 
Church to administer the treasury of Christian doctrine, we deny 
that it can, in any way, create the object of its teaching, or make 
the dreams which men have dreamt binding for the faith of believ- 
ers. The fact that such dreams were allowed to obtain credit for 
generations does not make any difference. Christian faith feeds on 
eternal reality, not on passing shadows. 


IV 


The definition of the Assumption brings once more into light the 
particular Roman Catholic conception of faith as an assent to re- 
vealed truth, rather than as a vital trust in a person. We need not 
remark that we challenge the revealed character of the “truth” 
which has just been proposed to the faithful. What is at stake here 
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is rather the view that Christian faith implies the subscription, at 
least implicit, of a considerable catalogue of theological propositions, 
the last in date being the one relative to the Assumption of Mary. 

This means that Christians are no longer free to doubt the fact of 
the Assumption, or to discuss its possible bearing on their personal 
salvation. Before the definition, whoever openly entertained such 
doubts or indulged in such discussions ran the risk of being censured 
for rashly opposing the common feeling of his fellow Christians, 
which was bad enough. From now on, anyone refusing to bow will 
be branded as a heretic for rejecting an article of revealed truth ac- 
knowledged and defined as such by the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

This is made perfectly clear by the final admonition of the Bull 
Munificentissimus Deus: “If anyone, which God forbid, should dare 
to deny or to call into doubt what has been defined by Us, let him 
know that he has fallen completely away from the divine and Catho- 
lic faith.” This formula concords, in substance, with the somewhat 
verbose conclusion of the Bull Ineffabilis Deus, whereby Pius IX 
proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception in 1854. In 
both instances it is expressed that the denial, be it secret or public, 
of the proclaimed dogma involves the utter loss of Christian faith. 
Conscious dissenters thus forfeit their salvation. 

This leaves open the problem of ‘“‘material offenders,” who because 
of invincible ignorance or prejudice and through no fault of their 
own would fail to give the defined truth proper recognition. Some 
zealots not long ago were anxious to see this escape-hatch closed for 
good. It is correct to say that they were condemned by their ecclesi- 
astical superiors. 

The Roman doctrine of the Assumption, as expounded in the 
Papal documents, involves consequences which may be fatal to a 
right understanding of the Christian doctrine of salvation. It cer- 
tainly obscures the uniqueness and all-sufficiency of Christ as Saviour. 
The Pope stresses the point that the Assumption of Mary reminds 
men of the exalted destiny of their souls and bodies, which is particu- 
larly timely amidst generalized materialism and widespread moral 
corruption. We doubt, however, that an unwarranted affirmation 
of the glorification of Mary will have any convincing value in the 
eyes of men who have deliberately rejected Christ. 

The reasoning of the Pope is reminiscent of a well-known passage 
of a sermon of St. Bernard: “Thou art justly afraid of the majesty of 
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God. Then come to God through Jesus! But perhaps thou art 
still afraid of meeting the divine, even under the veil of mortal flesh. 
Then, come to Christ through Mary!” Indeed, but Mary, immacu- 
late in her conception, risen from the dead before the last day, and 
taken up to heaven, towers so high above mankind! Shall we, then, 
turn to St. Joseph! 

One cannot object strongly enough to the artificial development 
of so-called Mariology as a special branch of Roman Catholic the- 
ology. It is quite obviously a modern aberration. Scripture is si- 
lent. Early theology made no reference to Mary, except as she was 
directly involved in the process of redemption. ‘There is no doubt 
that her free and continued acquiescence to being the mother of the 
Son of God, until the bitter end, is the gem of her crown. She needs 
no other jewels. 

It is a known fact that popular veneration and indiscrete worship 
move much faster than theological speculations. This, however, 
does not justify the leaders of the Roman Church in their attempt 
to catch up with the superstition of the people whom they are com- 
missioned to enlighten. 








PRESENT TENSIONS IN CHURCH-STATE 
RELATIONS 


By Cuartes Cayton Morrison 







NTIL two decades ago, it was generally assumed that the 
American principle of separation of Church and state had 
been firmly established by our Constitution, that its mean- 

ing was clear, that separation meant separation and needed no fur- 
ther definition. During the past two or three decades, however, the 
subject has come alive with the force of an explosion. Indeed there 
is a sense in which the issue we now face is more acute and compli- 
cated than in the days of the founding fathers. ‘The First Amend- 
ment, commonly called the Bill of Rights, which they added to the 
Constitution, applied only to the new federal government. It did 
not affect the several states. True, those states which had some form 
of religious establishment voluntarily abandoned their establish- 
ments and, one by one, fell in line with the separation principle. 
Not until the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, in 1868, 
was the First Amendment, including its religion clauses, extended 
as a restraint upon the several states. Even so, it required a long 
series of Supreme Court decisions to clarify the broad implications 
of the later Amendment. This, one of the most interesting devel- 
opments in our judicial history, culminated in 1940, when the Court 
unanimously affirmed that the Fourteenth Amendment made the 
prohibitions of the Bill of Rights applicable to the states as well as 
to the Federal government. ‘Thus the issues arising today over re- 
ligious liberty and church-state relations have been widened in their 
scope and at the same time concentrated, for their ultimate solution, 
at the national government. 




















I 


With the emergence of controversy over the meaning of church: 
state separation, most students and scholars in this field have felt 
the need of a work that would set the contemporary issues in theit 
wider historical context. Such a need has at last been met in the 
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monumental three-volume publication by Anson Phelps Stokes.* 
The value of this stupendous one-man achievement has been grate- 
fully and glowingly acknowledged by innumerable reviewers. It is 
a full historical account of philosophical, political and ecclesiastical 
theory and practice from the age of Pericles and the Roman Empire, 
through the medieval period and the Reformation, including the 
tensions arising with the emergence of dissident sects, down to the 
founding of our Republic. But all this is only the introduction, so 
to speak, to the most detailed compendium of all the events and de- 
velopments in American history that have a bearing on the unique 
solution of the church-state relation embodied in our Constitution. 
Thirteen years before the subject had taken on its present acute im- 
portance in public concern, Dr. Stokes sensed the nature of the forces 
at work and by an intuitive prescience foresaw their development to 
the point of a national crisis. 

The dominant concept underlying these volumes is historical, that 
is, factual and informative. But the author does not pretend to be 
merely a neutral chronicler. He sincerely believes in the unique 
American achievement of church-state separation as the only sure 
guarantee of religious liberty. Yet his interpretative paragraphs are 
marked by a spirit of fairness and even of charity toward those views 
which represent a challenge to the American system. Indeed, one 
has the feeling that the author is determined to deal as tenderly as 
possible with the chief opponent and offender against the constitu- 
tional principle of church-state separation. I believe that, as a his- 
torian, he would not have compromised his objectivity nor laid him- 
self open to the charge of partisan bias if he had oriented his Roman 
Catholic material by what the evidence clearly shows to be the per- 
sistent long-range purpose of that Church. 

From the opening chapter the reader gains the reassuring impres- 
sion that the author intends to follow a carefully projected orienta- 
tion of all his subject matter by means of a clear concept of the prin- 
ciple of church-state separation. In an italicized paragraph he states 
the “major conclusion” which he has derived from his exhaustive 
study. I quote its substantive sentence: 


“. . . We have developed in the United States, on a large scale, a 
new social phenomenon, namely, self-governing and self-supporting 


1 Church and State in the United States, by Anson Phelps Stokes, D.D., LL.D., former Sec- 
retary of Yale University, former Canon of Washington Cathedral. Three volumes, 2671 
pages. New York, Harper and Brothers. $25. 
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churches and other religious bodies, all equal in the sight of the law 
and entirely independent of the state (from which they receive no 
financial aid other than exemption from taxation necessary for their 
work) but existing with the moral support of the federal and state 
governments which guarantee entire religious freedom.” 


With this excellent start, Dr. Stokes proceeds to define certain terms 
that will constantly appear throughout his work. In particular, he 
defines the concept “separation.” First, he plainly states that the 
Roman Church rejects and condemns the concept, and quotes Pius 
IX in the “Syllabus of Errors.” Then he quotes a definition ad- 
vanced by a Protestant writer as follows: “By the separation of church 
and state is meant the constitutional provision that forbids the mak- 
ing of any law, and therefore the taking of any executive action, that 
involves the interlocking of the official functions of the state with 
the official or institutional functions of any church.” Dr. Stokes 
adopts this definition as satisfactory to himself, and one expects that 
it will be used throughout his volumes as a test and guide in selecting 
and orienting his massive body of data. But though it is implied 
in many places where he pronounces his own opinion, he does not 
carry it through the maze of conflicting and often irrelevant docu- 
mentation. Even in his treatment of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the McCollum case which was based upon an essentially similar 
definition, he falls short of the full clarification which this definition 
of “separation” would have enabled him to make. 

My observation on this point, however, must be qualified by rec- 
ognizing that the scope of these volumes includes more than church- 
state relations. It includes also the problem of religious liberty. 
These two concepts stand in juxtaposition in the First Amendment: 
“No law respecting an establishment of religion,” and no law “pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’”” In the American system they 
belong together; they are mutually dependent and are identical at 
the root. But they are conceptually distinguishable. The separa- 
tion of Church and state is the uniquely American way of imple- 
menting the principle of religious liberty. The “free exercise of 
religion” is not left in the form of a mere general principle that could 
be easily rationalized away by a government which might seek to use 
the Church for its own ends. Congress, and now the states, are for- 
bidden to extend the civil law into the ecclesiastical sphere. This 
is the meaning of “‘no law respecting an establishment of religion.” 
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Only so long as this separation of Church and state is faithfully main- 
tained is religious liberty secure. 

The acute controversy that has arisen in our time over church-state 
separation revolves chiefly around issues in two areas—one the area 
of public education, the other the area of our national diplomacy. 
The central figures in the tension thus created are (1) the Protestant 
Churches, (2) the Roman Catholic Church and (3) the President of 
the United States. ‘The first represents an unwitting misstep, the 
second a challenge, the third a defiance of the constitutional prin- 
ciple of church-state separation. I shall discuss these in reverse 
order. 

II 


The arbitrary action of the President of the United States in send- 
ing an ambassador to His Holiness the Pope as head of the Roman 
Catholic Church was nothing less than a defiance of the constitu- 
tional principle of separation of church and state. The real nature 
of this appointment was disguised under two verbal fictions: one, 
that the appointee was only the “personal representative’ of the 
President; the other, that he was invested only with the “rank” of 


ambassador. By these fictions, President Roosevelt sought to divert 
public attention from the illegality of his action and to circumvent 
the constitutional prerogative of the Senate to share in the appoint- 
ment of ambassadors by “advice and consent.”” ‘Ambassador’ and 
“rank of ambassador” are identical terms. ‘There is nothing to the 
title except the “rank.’’ No regular ambassador possesses any kind 
of authority which Mr. Taylor lacked. And he exercised all his 
ambassadorial functions by the authority (albeit illegal) of the ex- 
ecutive head of the United States government. Clearly, here was a 
union, an interlocking, a “fusion” (to use Justice Frankfurter’s word) 
of the official functions of the American government with the official 
ecclesiastical functions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Consider the concept, “personal representative of the President.” 
No question can be raised as to the President’s right to send a per- 
sonal representative to any state or Church or any other body any- 
where in the world, to convey or receive a message or to gather in- 
formation. That Mr. Roosevelt was fully aware of the irregularity 
of his action in appointing an ambassador to the head of a Church, 
was clearly betrayed by the ingenious but all too transparent strate- 
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gem he adopted to camouflage it. Simultaneously with his letter 
to the Pope announcing his intention, he sent a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches (Protestant) and one to the 
president of the Jewish Synagogue Council, suggesting that they 
drop in at the White House from time to time to discuss “the prob- 
lems which all of us have on our minds” relating to world peace. 
He was, he said to them, sending “a like greeting to the Pope as head 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” In these letters no mention was 
made of the President’s appointment of an ambassador to the Pope, 
nor in the letter to the Pope of his hollow invitation to the Protestant 
and Jewish leaders. The insult to Protestantism and Jewry was not 
at first perceived by them, and their replies were prompt and cordial. 
Some time elapsed before the Federal Council leaders were awakened 
to the hoax of which they were the victim. But once awakened, the 
Federal Council, on its part, took a strong stand, repeatedly issuing 
vigorous protests accompanied by unexcelled statements of the rea- 
sons for Protestant opposition. ‘This breach in the wall of separa- 
tion between Church and state, made by the executive arm of our 
government itself, evoked virtually unanimous condemnation from 
the non-Roman Churches of the nation. 

Dr. Stokes recites this story with full documentation and reaches 
at times a sound judgment on the merits. However, he leaves his 
readers in some doubt as to the clarity of his own convictions by in- 
troducing certain qualifying remarks to the effect (a) that the prin- 
ciple of state-church separation might, without impropriety, be set 
aside under a war-time emergency, (b) that Mr. Taylor, no doubt, 
was able “‘to place important views and information at the disposal 
of both the President and the Pope,” and (c) that he hopes the issue 
may arise again in the form of a proposal for “regular diplomatic in- 
tercourse with the Vatican.’’ Such concessions seem to me strangely 
inconsistent with the evidence he produces, and tend to obscure the 
issue. As a fascinated reader of these volumes I am kept constantly 
wishing that the author had carried along through all the developing 
phases of his subject the concise definition of church-state separation 
with which he started. In his opening chapter, in discussing the 
meaning of “no law respecting an establishment of religion,” he 
rightly says that “there can be no interlocking of institutional func- 
tions.” Had this concept been consistently carried through, and 
applied as a test in every issue, as the Supreme Court applied it in 
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the McCollum case, Dr. Stokes would not have left the impression, 
as he sometimes does, that he is more concerned not to tread on the 
toes of the opponents of church-state separation than to clarify an 
issue. 

The Taylor mission was indisputably an instance of the interlock- 
ing of the official institutional functions of the American government 
with the official institutional functions of the Roman Church. That 
Church was thereby given a special position of unique prestige in 
relation to the American state, a favored access to the ear of the gov- 
ernment, a power or influence over government policies which no 
other Church enjoys or desires. ‘This is not separation; it is a union 
of Church and state, which the constitution forbids. The claim that 
the Vatican is a highly important “listening post” is naive and fal- 
lacious. ‘The Pope is no doubt possessed of information not always 
available from other sources. But it can be taken for granted that 
whatever is given out to ambassadors is strictly selective. ‘That is to 
say, the ambassador learns only what the Vatican wishes him to learn. 
And this selective information is determined by one consideration 
alone, namely, the interests of the Roman Church. How far our 
cold war and its present consequences have been influenced by the 
Vatican’s diplomatic union with the American state, we may not 
know. But the excessive deference mutually displayed between 
President and Pope for more than a decade does not set well on the 
feelings of American non-Catholics. Should this ambassadorship be 
continued, whether on its initial illegal basis or with the consent of 
the Senate, the fires of religious conflict, which the First Amendment 
was designed to prevent, may be kindled across the nation. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that President Truman, a Baptist, will yield to any 
sort of pressure or to any partisan political interest to betray a his- 
toric principle of his own religious faith as well as a fundamental 
principle of the Constitution he has sworn to defend. 


Ill 


The tension arising from the presidential defiance of the principle 
of church-state separation is augmented by an outright challenge of 
its constitutionality by the Roman Catholic Church.? This repre- 


_ 2In the present discussion I shall have to pass by the overt encroachments upon the pub- 
lic school system in nearly all of our states. These are well known, and many of them are 
notorious. They are a definite cause of tension and call for an awakened public spirit im- 
plemented by vigorous resistance through courts, legislatures, and administrators of the law. 
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sents a bold departure from the policy pursued up to very recent 
times. The unequivocal declarations of loyalty to the American 
system by such “liberal” prelates as the late Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland, and of Alfred E. Smith, can no longer mislead 
public opinion as representative of the authentic voice of the Church. 
Conscious of its vast increase in political power, and encouraged by 
numerous evidences of compliance (such as the Taylor mission), the 
Church has now abandoned dissimulation and prudence and openly 
declared its intention to eradicate the traditional concept of church- 
state separation. It has been driven to this honest acknowledgment 
by the logic of its demand for federal funds in support of its parochial 
schools. This became a national issue thirty years ago when the 
question of federal aid to public schools in the less affluent states was 
brought before Congress. 

For more than a generation this question has been kept from a de- 
cisive vote chiefly, if not solely, by the powerful pressure of the hier- 
archy which demanded that its parochial schools must share in any 
such appropriation. The novelty of this demand is not generally 
understood. Throughout the history of the public school system the 
several states and the thousands of county and municipal school dis- 
tricts have levied their taxes for school purposes for public schools 
alone. The question of “discrimination” against parochial schools 
has aot been raised, though in the administration of these funds scan- 
daious practices have too frequently occurred where a portion was 
surreptitiously siphoned off into the Church treasury. Not until the 
unprecedented proposal for the federal government to help out the 
public schools of the more needy states did the Roman Church 
openly assert its claim to a proportional share in the appropriation 
of tax funds levied for public schools. 

Meanwhile, the parochial schools received three borderline favors 
from the federal government—free lunches, free text books, and free 
bus transportation. The first was by congressional action, the sec- 
ond and third by decisions of the Supreme Court which declared 
that they were not unconstitutional. These marginal successes en- 
couraged the hierarchy to expect favorable consideration of more 
crucial issues. But in 1948 another decision was made by the Su- 
preme Court which, in effect, said to the Church: Thus far, but no 
farther! This was the Champaign (McCollum) case. The ruling 
in the Champaign (McCollum) case explicitly decreed that no pub- 
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lic funds could be appropriated in aid of any Church or of all 
Churches or of any Church controlled school. (We shall consider 
this ruling further in the final section.) The reaction of the hierar- 
chy to this decision was violent. ‘The ruling was blasted in the Cath- 
olic press. A book by a prominent Jesuit authority appeared whose 
bold thesis unequivocally claimed that the parochial school was in 
fact a public school and entitled to tax support. Finally, in Novem- 
ber, 1948, the highest prelates of the American hierarchy met to con- 
sider the situation. Present at this conclave were four cardinals, five 
archbishops, and five bishops. Over their names a formidable pro- 
nouncement was published, the major portion of which was de- 
voted to the issue raised by the Supreme Court’s decision. 

The hierarchy was in a mood to be very bold. Its pronouncement 
discussed with almost startling candor the American principle of 
church-state separation. The prelates contended that the First 
Amendment forbids only the establishment of one religion and does 
not forbid an establishment of religion provided that all Churches 
are allowed equally to share in such establishment. The Supreme 
Court had ruled positively otherwise. The hierarchy declared that 
the principle of separation of Church and state was a “novel” inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, that it is of recent origin, that it is a 
modern invention of the opponents of religion—a mere “shibboleth 
of doctrinaire secularism” —and is itself unconstitutional. Attacking 
the court’s ruling on these grounds, the hierarchy announced its de- 
termination to work “peaceably, patiently and perseveringly”’ for its 
reversal. 

It is remarkable that Dr. Stokes, who seems to have overlooked 
nothing else of importance in the whole history of church-state rela- 
tions in the United States, makes no reference to this most authori- 
tative pronouncement of the American hierarchy. Up to this point, 
his story of these most recent events runs parallel with my own. But 
in his failure to take account of the document issued on November 
20, 1948, he is led to place an unduly favorable and, if I may say so, 
naive interpretation on the sensational correspondence between Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Cardinal Spellman, of New York, in the sum- 
mer of 1949. The details of this episode are fresh in the public 
mind and need not be repeated here. It will suffice to recall the 
salient facts. Mrs. Roosevelt had come out strongly and repeatedly 
in the public press for the principle of appropriating public funds 
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for education to public schools only. Congressman Barden of North 
Carolina had just previously introduced a bill in Congress for fed- 
eral aid to public schools. Cardinal Spellman issued a statement in 
which he called Mr. Barden “an apostle of bigotry” and addressed an 
insolent letter to Mrs. Roosevelt in which he characterized her per- 
sonally as ‘‘anti-Catholic” and declared that her action in support of 
church-state separation was “unworthy of an American mother.” 
The language of his lengthy letter was so grossly insulting that Mrs. 
Roosevelt thought at first that she should not reply to it, though she 
later did, and stood her ground. 

Cardinal Spellman was soon made to realize that he had committed 
a colossal blunder in his violent attack upon the most distinguished 
lady in the United States. He had created a predicament for him- 
self from which he had to find a way of escape. Heroic measures 
were required. Even a falsehood might be necessary. But the 
Cardinal did not shrink from such a necessity. He prepared a pub- 
lic statement on the position of his Church with regard to parochial 
schools and federal aid to education. It would look well if Mrs. 
Roosevelt would make a friendly comment on this statement before 
it was released to the public. She remarked, casually, that it was 
“clarifying and fair” and it was given to the press with her comment. 
This formality, followed by a call by the Cardinal at the home of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, closed the episode. 

The nub of the Cardinal’s statement was his assertion that the 
Catholic Church is not asking for any appropriation of public funds 
for the “‘current expenses” of its parochial schools, but only for a 
share in what he called “auxiliary services’’—bus transportation, free 
text books, health services, etc. This was deliberately false. ‘These 
“auxiliary services’ had come into the picture at a relatively recent 
date. But for thirty years the Catholic Church had been demand- 
ing a share for its parochial schools in any federal appropriation 
made to public schools. Dr. Stokes deals all too tenderly with the 
Cardinal’s desperate effort to extricate himself from the predicament 
in which his own angry bunder had involved him. He describes the 
Cardinal’s statement as of “epoch-making importance,” as indeed it 
might be except that it is absolutely contradicted by the formidable 
statement of the hierarchy only nine months before. Had Dr. Stokes 
taken into account this weighty pronouncement, of which Cardinal 
Spellman himself was a signatory, he would hardly have invested this 
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personal statement of the cardinal, caught in a grave embarrassment, 
with the significance of a change of mind by the Church. 


IV 


American Protestantism has been traditionally and sensitively 
loyal to the principle of church-state separation. Within the past 
two decades, however, its Churches have found themselves unwit- 
tingly engaged in practices which violate this principle. ‘They have 
been led into various projects in relation to the public school which 
have compromised their traditional loyalty. “The released time proj- 
ect for religious education has actually brought Protestant Churches 
to the bar of justice where they were found by the Supreme Court to 
be acting in violation of the Constitution. Their misstep was taken 
with the best of motives, but without due awareness of the legal im- 
plications of their course. 

The released time plan emerged in response to an awakened reali- 
zation of the secularizing effect of a system of public education which 
places a taboo on the study of religion. Coupled with this was an 
equally keen realization that the Sunday School had proved to be a 
totally inadequate means of providing religious education for the 
youth of the Churches. The disquiet over the growth of secularism 
and of religious illiteracy in American society caused churchmen and 
parents and the teaching profession itself to re-examine the kind of 
education provided by the public school. ‘This resulted in the crys- 
tallization of a large body of legitimate dissatisfaction with the taboo 
on religious subject matter in the public school curriculum. The 
consequence of this ban on religion has been to create in the mental- 
ity of one generation after another a vacuum of religious illiteracy, 
and indeed an actual prejudice against religion as being a subject 
unworthy of consideration by an educated citizen. 

In our American democracy, the theory upon which the state as- 
sumes responsibility for the free education of its youth is the belief 
that a government which rests upon the consent of the governed re- 
quires an educated citizenry competent to discharge the obligations 
of democracy with intelligence. In pursuance of this theory the 
public school curriculum reflects the varied interests of society itself. 
But there is one social interest, age-old and ineradicable, for which 
the public school has a blind spot. Religion as a social phenomenon 
is not reflected in its curriculum. As a result, the public school de- 
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livers back to society generation after generation of youth with an 
education which has conveyed no understanding of, nor awakened 
an interest in, the all-pervading phenomenon of religion. 

The Catholic Church meets this situation with its parochial 
schools. The Protestant Churches, growingly aware that the puny 
efforts of their Sunday School were no match for the secularizing in- 
fluence of the public schools, sought for ways by which they could 
take advantage of the public school system and give religious instruc. 
tion to its pupils while they were “in school.’” Numerous plans be- 
sides released time have been adopted. In a number of states we 
actually find some communities where Protestant church-employed 
full-time teachers, recognized as members of the teaching staff, give 
religious instruction with the approval of the public school authori- 
ties. This is perhaps the most flagrant sort of violation of the Con- 
stitution and, since the Supreme Court has spoken, it can hardly be 
characterized as “unwitting.” 

I shall not attempt here to review the ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the released time case. The essence of the Champaign practice 
was its provision of religious instruction by the Churches in the 
public school system. ‘This the Court rightly declared by an 8 to 
1 decision was a union of Church and state which the Constitution 
forbids. 

Dr. Stokes seems to me not consistently clear on this essential point 
in his otherwise adequate treatment of the Champaign case. Re- 
peatedly he states the issue as if its substantive feature was the use 
of school buildings for the religious instruction. At the end of his 
invaluable eighteen-page account of this litigation he states his con- 


clusion as follows: 






























‘“‘As we read over the various court opinions and official rulings on 
the constitutionality of released time instruction, and its dismissed 
time variant, it appears that the advocates of these plans would be 
on firmer ground if they held their classes only outside of public 


school buildings.” 


The Supreme Court’s decision is thus made to turn upon a marginal 
and even a trivial element in the released time practice. The Court 
made only incidental reference to the school building. It was con- 
cerned with the public school system. The school authorities had 










8 The reader is referred to a pamphlet entitled, “What Did the Supreme Court Say?” for 
my analysis and interpretation of the ruling opinion, the concurring opinion, and the ont 
dissenting opinion in that case. Published by The Christian Century, Chicago, 25¢. 
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allowed church-appointed teachers to enter the tax-supported public 
school system and avail themselves of its jurisdiction and facilities 
for religious instruction while the pupils were “in school.” Whether 
the instruction was in school buildings or off the school grounds was 
incidental. ‘The essential thing was that they were in the school 
system. . 

The Court did not commit itself to the widely prevailing error 
that separation of Church and state means separation of religion and 
state. Nor does the Constitution support this error. “No law re- 
specting an establishment of religion” does not mean or imply that 
the study of religion in public schools is forbidden. It does mean 
that such study of religion in public schools may not be provided by 
the Churches. But the question remains open whether the public 
school itself may conduct classes in the study of religion. In this 
matter we are confused by the ambiguity in the term “teaching re- 
ligion.” To the Church and the home this term rightly means in- 
culcating religious convictions and devotion. But to the school, the 
word “teaching’’ does not mean inculcation or indoctrination; it 
means study, inquiry, understanding, acquaintance with, knowledge 
about, and the student is left to form his own convictions and atti- 
tudes on the basis of this knowledge. ‘This is the theory upon which 
modern pedagogical method proceeds. Can this method as applied 
to history, economics, politics, science, be applied to the study of 
religion? 

Admittedly, it is a somewhat more delicate function than that be- 
longing to the pedagogy of other subject matters. But there are 
conservative ways in which it may be begun. The thesis of Pro- 
fessor F. Ernest Johnson which would allow a more flexible consid- 
eration of the religious elements in the study of history, literature, 
art, etc., is one such way. Under our present system, the rigorous 
exclusion of these elements from text books and class instruction is 
pedagogically absurd, and leads, as Mr. Justice Jackson said in his 
concurring opinion in the Champaign case, to “eccentric and incom- 
plete understanding of these subjects.” ‘‘One can hardly respect a 
system of education,” he concludes, “that would leave the student 
wholly ignorant of the currents of religious thought that move the 
world society for a part in which he is being prepared.” 

With the taboo on religion dispelled to this extent, there is good 
Teason to expect that some more systematic study of religion—its 
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history, its forms of organization, its doctrines, its sacred books, and 
the concrete activities of the Churches in the local community—may 
find a place in the curriculum of the higher grades and in state- 
supported colleges. ‘The Churches, however, must abandon all 
thought of providing the instruction. ‘This, only the school itself 
can legally do. 

I conclude with the statement of a thesis more substantial and, | 
believe, more worthy of the concept of religious education and far 
more worthy of Protestantism than the artificial bagatelle called 
released time. JI maintain that the time has now come for the 
Churches boldly to challenge the right of the public school to a 
monopoly of the five-day week. Prior to the taking over of the edu- 
cational system by the several states a century ago, the Churches had 
conceived themselves as inalienably responsible for education. The 
ease and alacrity with which they totally surrendered this responsi- 
bility to the state, reserving only the paltry hour of the Sunday 
School, should now be regarded with penitence as an act of obfusca- 
tion and blindness. But now, the Christian people of the nation, 
acting politically, and backed by their Churches, should demand of 
their several states a share of the five-day week for the resumption of 
a duty long allowed to go by default. One full half-day should be 
the minimum demand. 

In most states this demand would be focussed upon state legisla- 
tures, for the public school week is usually determined by state law. 
The legislation asked for should provide a grant of power to local 
school boards to shorten the public school week by one half-day 
wherever the Churches and parents of a school district give evidence 
of a satisfactory plan for utilizing the period for religious education. 
The state commissioner or superintendent of education should be 
authorized to formulate the pedagogical standards for the use of this 
half-day as he now does for the five-day week of Catholic parochial 
schools. ‘The law (or the commissioner) should also provide for sat- 
isfactory evidence that the parents of a certain minimum—perhaps 
75 per cent—of the school age children not attending parochial or 
private schools would avail themselves of this plan for systematic 
week-day religious education under teachers appointed by their 
Churches. Whether public school credit would be given for the 
completion of courses would be unimportant, though this would not 


be unconstitutional. 
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Some good things have come out of the abortive released time ex- 
periment. It has demonstrated the necessity of regular week-day 
religious instruction by the Churches. But the whole idea of having 
children leave their school building divided into squads according 
to different religious faiths is socially and democratically unwise. It 
tends to sharpen religious cleavages at the social level where these 
differences should not be unnecessarily emphasized. Nevertheless, 
the Churches should assert their right to a portion of what Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter tenderly calls “the child’s business hours,” by which he 
means the regular school week, in contrast to the child’s rightful re- 
lease on Saturday and Sunday from formal educational discipline. 

Released time has also demonstrated that the Protestant Churches 
would act unitedly in providing a common curriculum for study 
under teachers chosen by the Churches without regard to denomina- 
tion. With the development of the program I am suggesting, it 
would soon appear in many parish-communities that a building 
specially constructed to house this project would greatly facilitate 
and dignify the educational project. This would represent the 
permanent institutionalizing of religious education by the commu- 
nity’s united Protestantism. Such a community would thus have a 
Protestant parochial school, independent of the public school, but 
not in competition with it or a substitute for it, as in the case of the 
Catholic parochial school. ‘The existence of such a building would 
suggest innumerable other interdenominational uses to which it 
could be put in addition to the half-day of religious instruction. 
The Sunday Schools (under another name) would appropriately con- 
tinue to be held in the Churches, especially if the element of instruc- 
tion were subordinated, as many believe it should be, to the element 
of worship. 
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By Paut L. LEHMANN 





past summer to Germany and Switzerland. They do not un- 

dertake to describe the situation, for the stay was too brief and 
too circumscribed. But they do undertake to comment upon the 
Church in the world in so far as this problem has been raised again 
by the opportunity of a different angle of vision. What follows, far 
from being definitive, is highly tentative. But it presupposes a cer- 
tain confidence, and even enthusiasm, about hopeful possibilities 
which had not previously been anticipated or so clearly understood. 


"Tass reflections have been suggested by a visit during the 











I 


Renewal in the Church is not the same as the renewal of the 
Church. Indeed, renewal in the Church implies that there is no 
notable renewal of the Church. Everything is going on as though 
nothing world-shaking had happened, or were happening. Sermons 
are being preached, liturgical offices are being said, hymns are being 
sung in the usual order and with the deadening lack of expectancy 
that has come to be expected. In Europe, as in America, it is not 
exciting to go to Church. 

With the cessation of hostilities, parishes too have lapsed again 
into the familiar routine of diminishing relations with the commu- 
nities in which they find themselves. Children are being baptized, 
young people are being instructed, confirmed, and married; and de- 
clining years and death bring people into touch with the Church 
with which they have long had only nominal connection or from 
which they have been separated altogether. For the most part, the 
community goes its own way. 

I sat one Sunday evening in the manse of a rural parish after a 
magnificent organ concert by one of Germany’s most distinguished 
organists who played upon a recently rededicated baroque organ. 
The organ is one of the few of its kind not only in Germany but in 
the world. The parish had been co-terminous during the Middle 
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Ages with the surrounding countryside. But now the land on which 
the manse is situated and that nearest to and around the gothic 
church itself are all that remain of the ancient benefice. The bomb 
damage had not been completely repaired, owing to lack of resources. 
There was, indeed, no possibility for the community to maintain the 
church without supplemental aid, even if the community were dis- 
posed to do so. 

The community meanwhile had shifted the center of gravity of its 
interests. ‘The relaxation so essential to people burdened by the 
struggle for existence had come increasingly to occupy the late hours 
of Saturday night, and on Sunday there were athletic competitions. 
It was becoming increasingly difficult, according to the pastor, to 
get from the young people in attendance upon confirmation school 
the simple courtesy of an excuse when some Sunday excursion lured 
them away. And even the baroque organ was powerless to lift the 
taste in anthem and in hymns on the part of the choir and the con- 
gregation of the parish. I was not strange to the problems which 
this pastor faced in this parish. But when he declared that the 
Hessian state-Church or some larger ecclesiastical body would have 
to rescue one of the choicest ecclesiastical treasures of the past from 
collapse and obscurity, it seemed to me that here was a symbol of 
the predicament of the Church in the world. ‘The Church is becom- 
ing a museum, treasured for its achievements in the past but without 
living significance in the present. 

Theological education also goes on as before. ‘This is not to say 
that there is not a recognition of the importance of a closer correla- 
tion of theological studies with the practical problems of every day 
life. The American occupation seems to have been especially con- 
cerned that this should be so. But what one found familiar was 
that theological students were on the whole rather more eager to 
pass examinations than to do creative and imaginative thinking and 
discussing. 

Students more sensitive both to the deeper level of theological 
problems and to the importance of a ministry on quite new lines 
were uneasy about the ecclesiastical possibilities. One of them 
told me of his own concern about the established ways of dealing 
with young people by the Church in which he hoped to serve as a 
parish minister. There was, he felt, a too persistent tendency to 
talk about Christianity at a level where the young people did not 
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live at all and a corresponding tendency to ignore their own most 
pressing problem, that of sexual understanding and behavior. This 
student was convinced that if he undertook a ministry to young peo- 
ple which dealt frankly with this problem as the young people were 
facing it, he would be told by the ecclesiastical authorities of his 
Church that he was exceeding his pastoral functions. I do not say 
that this student was correct in his appraisal of the possibilities. 
Nor do I wish to suggest that the German Church is obsolete. My 
point is that in the German Church, as in the American Church, 
there are ecclesiastical obstacles in the way of an adventurous min- 
istry. It is not easy for the Church to make room for renewal in 
its thought and ways. It is easier to do things as they have always 
been done. 

II 


Nevertheless it has never been possible within the Church to stifle 
the renewal of its life. Even a Church which glorifies the old and 
resists the new knows that it ought to be doing better than it is. 
Consequently, renewal in the Church can be a temptation. Re- 
newal is a temptation in the Church whenever it is proposed to re- 
call the Church to its true nature and function in ways which ob- 
scure the true sickness of the Church. I chanced to come upon two 
instances of this kind of renewal, instances which are at opposite 
poles of endeavor. The contrast may be expressed in terms of the 
sacerdotal and the secular concern for the renewal of the Church. 

In Marburg, where I was lecturing, I could have attended (Lu- 
theran) Mass several mornings each week at the University Church. 
I did not do so. But I was told that a small company of faithful 
did. The moving spirit in this attempt at renewal in the Church 
was an able and conscientious pastor, long in the ministry, who 
had become convinced that the integrity and the relevance of the 
Church’s life could be restored by a return to the objectivity and 
the pageantry of liturgical worship. It is, so to say, the drama of 
the altar which is to give strength and vitality to the faith. The 
patterns for the enactment of this drama are, of course, provided 
by the catholic tradition in Christian history. 

It would not be correct to speak of a “catholic movement” within 
German Lutheranism. But the attempt to which I have referred 
is not unrelated to similar efforts in other parts of Germany, some 
of which have been going on for some time. What is important is 
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that the Mass is not found uncongenial to Lutheranism and that to 
many the Mass is the symbol of renewal in the Church. 

The sacerdotal character of this attempt at Church renewal is 
evident from at least three formative elements of it. The first is 
the separation of a special area of divine action and power from the 
ordinary spheres of human life; the second is the objectification of 
this divine action and power in ritual; and third the mediation of 
this divine action and power through instrumentalities especially 
set apart for this purpose. 

Sacerdotalism is the conception and the practice of religion in 
terms of the priestly mediation of the sacred or divine presence and 
power to what by contrast and by definition can only be secular 
or profane areas of life. ‘The accent falls upon the senses rather 
than upon the will, upon visibility rather than upon decision, in 
the relations between God and men. The aim of religious aspira- 
tion and behavior is participation in the divine life rather than be- 
ing conformed to the divine purpose. Sacerdotalism not only be- 
longs to the temper and outlook of primitive religion but contra- 
venes the central outlook and significance of the Christian Gospel. 
According to this Gospel, God is not a numinous object whose pres- 
ence and power can be transubstantiated but a living Subject who 
fashioned, sustains, and redeems the world in accordance with his 
sovereign and benevolent will and purpose. According to this Gos- 
pel, the priesthood has been transformed from a sacral to a social 
office, responsible not for the transmission of the power of holy 
things but for the contagion of holy lives. According to this Gospel, 
the profene is cleansed not by separation from it but by the permea- 
tion of it with the mind of Christ, in whom God was in the world 
reconciling the world unto himself. Sacerdotalism thus ultimately 
tempts the Church to objectify itself before the world rather than 
lose itself in the world. No power goes out from such a Church 
because it seeks divine power to possess it. Far from renewing the 
Church, this is the way to reduce the Church to a cult. 

The secular concern for the renewal of the Church took, to say 
the least, a novel form. It seems that at a certain meeting of evan- 
gelical students of the University at Marburg a proposal was seriously 
advanced for dealing with one of the most vexing problems confront- 
ing the Church in Germany since the war. The problem concerns 
the lives of a disproportionately high number of women who are 
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fore-doomed either to spinsterhood or to widowhood in consequence 
of the decimation of the male population. Marriage and re. 
marriage are incontestably marginal possibilities. “These women, 
through circumstances quite beyond their control, are caught in 
the indescribable dilemma between the frustration of all their proper 
possibilities for fulfillment, on the one hand, and the creative sub- 
limation of these possibilities in a self-less and high devotion beyond 
the range of ordinary human capacity, on the other. 

What shall the Church do? Proceed with its Gospel as usual? 
This could only mean that the Gospel is the same for every human 
situation and that each individual is called to master the predica- 
ment of his existence by maximum commitment and obedience to 
the Christian faith and its demands. Stated in this way, the claim 
is correct. The Gospel is the same for every human situation. And 
there can be no doubt that every human problem could be resolved 
by maximum commitment and obedience to the Christian faith and 
its demands. But the statement is not only easier to make than to 
apply; it sounds better than the substance of the Gospel and the 
situation in which the Gospel is proclaimed allow. For the Gospel 
is the good news of the forgiveness of sins, of God’s great condescen- 
sion in Jesus Christ to human weakness not to human strength. And 
if the Church should proclaim this Gospel in such a way that it 
should sound as though this condescension of God had not occurred, 
as though the Christian life were a matter of will-power rather than 
grace, or as though the operation of grace could be proved by extra- 
ordinary achievements of human character—if the proclamation of 
the Gospel should sound like this in a desperate human situation, 
the echo of it must resound at least like a tinkling cymbal, at loud- 
est, like sounding brass. 

Now the proposal put forward in the meeting of students was that 
the Church take account of the dreadful reality of the surplus of 
women by re-thinking and re-applying its doctrine of Christian love. 
The Church as a fellowship of love cannot speak or act as though 
agape were a general principle of neighborliness but must instead 
speak and act as though love were a power which recreates all hu- 
man relationships. The specific relationship affected by the reality 
of the surplus of women is the monogamous family. The loyalty 
and affection between husband and wife which have hitherto been 
encouraged by the Church as the ideal of Christian marriage have 
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produced an exclusiveness in the relations between men and women 
which is out of harmony both with the nature of the Christian com- 
munity and the created order of things. According to the created 
order of things, there is a necessary juxtaposition of male and fe- 
male in the fulfillment of human life and for this necessity, the 
Christian community, as a community of love must make room. 
What must happen, according to this proposal, is that those now 
united in Christian marriage, as husband and wife, agree to enlarge 
the familial relationship so as to include a number of women, other- 
wise deprived of the psychological and spiritual fulfillment of male 
companionship. ‘The proposal emphatically stresses that it is not 
the procreative fulfillment of marriage that is to be altered. ‘This 
is to remain strictly monogamous. But the personal and social ful- 
fillment of marriage is to be, so to say, transformed by a wider and 
a deeper understanding of agape. 

Obviously this proposal is not shaking the foundations of the 
Christian family within the German Church. Nor is there any 
great prospect of a “new family movement” within the Church. 
The reaction to the proposal as reported to me was, as might be 
supposed, compounded of bewilderment and fascination. ‘The fas- 
cination is rooted in the pressing nature of the problem and of 
some fresh and creative approach to it. The bewilderment ex- 
presses the frustration before the problem and the absence of any 
clear insight as to how to deal with it. Significantly the protest 
against it was led by a medical student and by a theological student. 

The proposal is scarcely promising enough to analyze the serious 
theological, psychological, and social difficulties which surround it. 
On the other hand, it will not do to dismiss it either with disdain or 
with amusement. To do this is to deal complacently and irrespon- 
sibly with a serious human problem and with the Church’s ministry 
in the world. ‘The fact is that some Christians in Germany are al- 
ready acting in the direction of this proposal and pastors are con- 
tinually perplexed by the necessity of giving counsel with respect 
to the problem itself. What seems to me to be important is that this 
proposal comes from within the Church itself and is symptomatic of 
a restless concern for the alienation of the world from Christian 
faith and life. The accent falls upon what must happen within the 
Church if the broken and anxious life of men is to be healed. And 
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the aim is, not to attack the life of men in general, but to undertake 
the ministry of reconciliation at a specific point. 

Nevertheless this attempt at the renewal of the Church must be 
regarded as a secular temptation. It has all the passion of an authen- 
tic concern for the Gospel in the world. It is incomparably nearer 
the heart of what is involved in the renewal of the Church than sacer- 
dotalism is. ‘The secularization of the Church presupposes the 
readiness of the Church to take the risk of losing its life in the world 
for which Christ died, whereas sacerdotalism presupposes the readi- 
ness of the Church to save itself at the risk of losing the world. 
There can be no doubt on which side our Lord stood. But the 
pathos of every attempt at the renewal of the Church with reference 
to a secular concern is that such an attempt lacks adequate safeguards 
against the double peril of oversimplifying the problem of the world 
and oversimplifying the ground of the Church’s concern for that 
problem. 

To put the matter theologically, if sacerdotalism ends in deifica- 
tion, secularization ends in apotheosis. Or to put it in still another 
way, Jesus Christ is not the redeemer of the world because he died 
for the sins of the world; Jesus Christ died for the sins of the world 
because he is the redeemer of the world. It is the lamb of God 
“slain before the foundation of the world’”” whom the Church is 
called to celebrate in the world. But when that “one oblation of- 
fered once for all’’ occurs on some altar or in some cause of the 
world, the uniqueness of the atonement is detached from its regen- 
erative direction. Sacerdotalism, absorbed by the uniqueness of 
the Redeemer’s sacrifice, turns its regenerative direction into itself. 
Secularization, absorbed by the direction of the Redeemer’s sacri- 
fice towards the regeneration of the world, loses the clarifying and 
critical perspective of its uniqueness. 

Thus, the real difficulty with the proposal to take up the surplus 
of women within the Christian family by transforming the operation 
of sexual differentiation under the control of Christian love is that 
it oversimplifies the theological and psychological significance of 
sex in human fulfillment. The ultimate consequence of this over- 
simplification is that people within the Church can seriously re- 
commend dealing with a complex personal and social problem within 
the range of a Christian community which does not exist. One 
cannot bring the Christian community into existence under the im- 
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minent threat of a breakdown in the secular order. One can only 
see any given breakdown in the secular order as pointing to an 
alienation of the world from the Church and of the Church from 
itself which requires a more radical renewal of both the Church and 
the world. Secularization ultimately tempts the Church to short- 
cuts which overestimate the commitment of the Church to its mis- 
sion in the world and ignore the tenacity of the world to preserve 
itself. Far from renewing the Church, this is the way to betray 
both the Church and the world. 


Ill 


There is, however, a way of renewing the Church which does not 
succumb either to sacerdotalism or to secularization. This is the 
attempt of the Church to find the way to itself and to the world at 
the same time. ‘This, too, is going on in the Church today. The 
efforts are inconspicuous, indeed almost hidden. But they are be- 
ing pursued with a moving sense of the brokenness of the world’s 
life and of the shameful weakness and fragmentariness of the Church. 
The Church has always been aware of the responsibility to recover 
the integrity of its own life as the condition of its ministry of recon- 
ciliation in the world. But never before, at least in living memory, 
has the Church been so keenly alive to the fact that its integrity 
can only be recovered in living converse with the world’s own strug- 
gle for order and meaning. It is only because of the promise of 
order and meaning committed to the Church that the Church ven- 
tures to speak to the world at all. But the really promising sign of 
renewal is that the Church’s first step in conformity with this prom- 
ise is its acknowledgement of its common lost-ness with the world. 
The renewal of the Church is, so to say, neither unctional nor cru- 
sading but experimental. It is experimenting along with the world 
in the recovery of the fact and the promise of God’s reconciling act 
in Christ. 

One sign of this experimental renewal is provided by the evan- 
gelical academies in Germany. ‘There are about ten of these acad- 
emies in various parts of Germany. Each of them is operating in 
its own way but within the broad framework of a common approach 
to the urgent problem of the renewal of the Church. This approach 
could be described as the attempt to recover the authentic Protestant 
sense of vocation. According to the Reformers the Christian life 
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is initiated and nourished in the company of believers who come 
together for the hearing of the word of God proclaimed from within 
the Bible and for the receiving of the word of God through partici- 
pation in the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But the 
Christian life is not lived within the boundaries of what thus goes on 
in the assembly of believers. ‘There is a direct projection of the 
Christian faith into the life of the world at the concrete point of the 
work which every man is doing in the world. Work is not just a 
matter of economics but of faith. Faith is not just a religious ex- 
ercise but also an economic one. When a man sees that the work 
that he does and all the relationships in which he is involved on 
account of his work get meaning and motivation from what he be- 
lieves, and when, on the other hand, he sees that he can never be 
an authentic member of the Church in isolation from the work 
which he does in the world—when a man sees these things concretely 
and together, he can be said to be living the Christian life. 

Now it is this conviction—that there can be no renewal of the 
Church without a renewal of vocational life and contrariwise, no 
renewal of vocational life without a renewal of the Church—that 
underlies the work of the evangelical academies. “They seem to have 
begun with the professions. Conferences of physicians, lawyers, 
teachers, theological students are organized around a program of 
Bible study, worship, and full and free discussion of the actual prob- 
lems of these vocations as they affect the living of the Christian life 
and as the Christian faith affects these vocations. Some of the acad- 
emies have extended the range of the program and followed the same 
conference pattern with members of the trade unions, with clerical 
workers, and with those who face the special problems of rural com- 
munities. In my judgment the special and immense significance of 
these efforts is that the Church is moving outside its conventional 
patterns to meet men where they are living; and men are beginning 
to discover—where they are living—a new perspective upon the faith 
and the life of the Church. ‘This is authentic renewal because the 
Church is finding the way to itself and to the world at the same time. 

Another sign of this experimental renewal is the struggle now 
going on in Germany over the theology and the unity of the 
E. K. I. D. (Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland). The unification 
of the Protestant Churches of Germany is a post-war event and rep- 
resents the federative co-operation of the several territorial or state 
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Churches (Landeskirchen). These state Churches are overwhelm- 
ingly Lutheran, though there are also Reformed congregations in 
the E. K. I. D., as well as congregations belonging to the former 
united Church of Prussia. ‘The best known spokesman of E. K. I. D. 
abroad is Pastor Martin Niemoeller. The most widely trusted. 
leader of E. K. I. D. within Germany is Bishop Dibelius. As often 
happens, the person best known abroad does not carry a commen- 
surate authority at home. It is no disparagement of Pastor Nie- 
moeller’s immense contribution to the survival of the Church as 
Hitler’s prisoner to report that this contribution is not significantly 
shaping the pattern of the post-war German Church. To think 
so is to fail to understand the German Church from the inside. 
Viewed at close range it appears that Bishop Dibelius and the in- 
creasingly influential Bishop Hans Lilje of Hannover command a 
wider and more fundamental confidence. 

These developments are complicated, and these reflections make 
no claim to have come to an accurate inside view. Nevertheless in 
the context of the renewal of the Church, the tensions in theology 
and in leadership now going on are of strategic importance. The 
common factor in the struggle over the theology and the unity of 
the Church in Germany is exemplified by the position of the Con- 
fessional Church. The moral seems to be that a Church which 
serves as an instrument of survival is not the Church which can 
serve as an instrument of renewal. And the peril is that the direc- 
tion toward renewal forged by the heroic resistance to Nazi totali- 
tarianism may be subverted in the struggle to rebuild. 

The Confessional Church, as is well known, under the influence 
of Barth’s theology, inspired and led the resistance to the Nazi at- 
tempt to destroy the Christian Church in Germany. But in the 
aftermath of the war the vitality and influence of the Confessional 
Church have declined. This is partly due to the loss of leadership 
in the final holocaust of National Socialist disintegration, partly to 
the indescribable exhaustion of the struggle for survival. But it is 
also due to an understandable tendency to extend the methods of 
survival too unqualifiedly over new situations and to the emergence 
of rival tendencies which have an opportunity to make themselves 
felt under less precarious conditions. Underneath the surface of 
German Church life, therefore, there is always the shadow, if not 
of suspicion, at least of impatience. Those who bore the brunt of 
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resistance to the persecution now provisionally past are inclined to 
say that they have the wisdom for the present hour; whereas those 
who were more cautious during the dangerous days are inclined 
to say that they are in a better position to deal with more stable 
circumstances. 

The theological situation is analogous. The influence once so 
decisively exerted by Barth and which seems to have been indis- 
pensable in defining resistance does not seem to have expressed it- 
self in the kind of pastoral and professorial leadership which is able 
to deal convincingly with reconstruction. Instead, the focus of 
theological interest seems to have shifted, on the one hand, to the 
highly reductionist, and even skeptical New Testament criticism of 
Professor Bultmann, and on the other, to the attempt of Lutheran 
theologians to revive and re-interpret the confessional documents 
of the Lutheran Church. The explosive character of these develop- 
ments is nicely suggested by a question put to a group of theological 
students and the reply to it. “The question concerned the influence 
of recent New Testament criticism upon the doctrine of Christology. 
Almost uniformly the replies ran somewhat as follows: “Recent New 
Testament studies make it extremely doubtful that we have any cer- 
tain knowledge concerning the life and teaching of Jesus. Never- 
theless, as pastors, it is necessary to preach and teach the doctrine of 
the two natures of Christ, for why could God not have revealed him- 
self in this way?” Plainly this is the way from skepticism to dog- 
matism and back again. And in a time of perilous transition this 
road does not suggest the integrative power of creative faith. 

Nevertheless, this struggle over theology and unity in the German 
Church must be regarded as part of the story of renewal. This is 
because the Church is struggling to find its way back to itself in such 
a way as to make the most of that identity with the distraught and 
disintegrating life of the world which the Church discovered in the 
clash with National Socialism and during the war. The struggle is 
intense precisely because all who are engaged in it know that it is 
not simply the life of the Church which is at stake but also the life 
of Germany itself. If one kept one’s eye only upon the debate and 
upon the apathy of large numbers of people both within the Church 
and in the national life, the prospect would be dark indeed. But 
the hopeful fact is that the sense of responsibility out of which the 
struggle springs is being strengthened by two “guardian angels.” As 
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the German Church is trying to chart its course and clear its mind, 
a bitter struggle for survival is drawing to a show-down on the 
boundary between the eastern and the western zone; and the con- 
versations going on within the German Church are being surcharged 
by the still wider attempt of the Church to renew itself in the ecu- 
menical movement. 


IV 


The ecumenical movement is the third sign of experimental re- 
newal in the Church. Centered in Geneva, at the secretariat of the 
World Council of Churches, a slow, oft-times torturous, oft-times 
ineffective, but withal a momentous work of renewal in the Church 
is going on. ‘There are many indications of this, but I will confine 
this account to three. ‘Two of these indications bear directly upon 
the German situation itself; one is uniquely the creation of the 
World Council. 

While I was in Germany, the central committee of the World 
Council of Churches met in Toronto. Bishop Dibelius was at this 
meeting. It will be recalled that en route, he also visited President 
Truman. This visit brought down upon the Bishop’s head the 
abuse of the east zone press, as only a Soviet dominated press can 
abuse. The Bishop’s discerning and far-reaching reply was that he 
stood ready at any time to undertake a similar visit to Premier Stalin, 
similar in the sense that he would be free to do in Moscow what he 
had done in Washington, namely, to speak the mind of the Church 
about itself and about the world. It is no isolated German Church 
that is struggling to renew itself. Bishop Dibelius, on business of 
the non-Roman Christian Churches of the world and standing on 
the frontier of the ideological and political struggle of the world to 
find order and meaning in its life, suggestively symbolizes the chas- 
tened and conscientious effort of the Church to find the way to itself 
again while at the same time it finds the way to the world. 

During the early days of August, the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many was host for the first time to a conference called together by 
the World Council of Churches. The conference was part of the 
continuous work of study and re-thinking about the whole range of 
problems affecting the responsibility of the Church to itself and in 
the world supervised by the Study Department of the World Coun- 
cil. The meetings on this occasion brought together German and 
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other scholars to discuss the Christian basis and understanding of 
law. There is scarcely a question more fundamental for the re- 
ordering of society than this one. The conference met at a remark- 
able institution of healing in Treysa in the state of Hessia. For 
more than fifty years, the state Church of Hessia has been carrying 
on this work of healing and rehabilitation of the afflicted in body 
and in spirit. The institution bears the name of “Hephata,” de- 
rived from the command of Jesus in Mark 7: 34, healing the deaf- 
mute. “Hephatha,” he said; which is to say, ‘““‘be opened.” The 
Nazis had tried in every way to cut off the work of this institution 
and, when it continued to flourish, demanded an account of the 
secret resources by which it was maintained. ‘To this demand the 
director dramatically replied, ‘““We have, in truth, secret resources 
of which you have no understanding at all.” In this place the re- 
newing mind of the German Church mingled with the renewing 
mind of the World Church to make real again the ancient and heal- 
ing command of the Lord of the Church and of the world: “Be 
opened.” 

Perhaps the most impressive work of the World Council of 
Churches is going on at the Chateau de Bossey, near Céligny, about 
twenty-five minutes from Geneva by train. I know of no better way 
to acquire a grasp of the true occasion and purpose of the World 
Council and of its fundamental work of renewal in the world than 
to take part in the life of the Chateau de Bossey. Here the Ecu- 
menical Institute has been established which it is no exaggeration 
to describe as the pioneer outpost for the renewal of the world. 
There are no ambassadors here and no superstitious dogmas and 
power politics such as move to and fro at those rival centers of spir- 
itual and world leadership in the Vatican and in the Kremlin. At 
the Chateau de Bossey there are only the Bible, the fellowship of 
the word and faith and sacrament, and a continuous outpouring of 
prayer and of renewal of heart and mind in all walks of life in the 
world. The disintegration and restoration of family life, of aca- 
demic life, of professional and occupational life, of the cultural and 
social fabric of the world, of the shamefully divided Church—these 
are the passion of the leadership of the Ecumenical Institute and of 
those who take part in its life. And every Saturday at noon, inter- 
cessary prayers are offered in the chapel at Bossey for all who have 
ever taken part in its fellowship wherever they may be in the world. 
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I happened myself to be there for a conference on Bible Study 
which brought together diverse denominational and national tradi- 
tions and people from occupational interests as diverse as teaching 
and farming. For ten days we met together trying to read the Bible, 
to understand it, and to consider the disorder and the suffering of 
the world and of the Church. We left with a sense, as certain as it 
was unexpected, of having discovered that the Church is most real 
when it faces its common lostness with the world and takes up again, 
as though it had never known it before, the incomparable insights 
of the Bible into the purposes of God and the destiny of persons and 
peoples. We left with a sense, as certain as it was unexpected, of 
having discovered the reality of human fellowship when people are 
able to be together as persons. And we left with a sense, as certain 
as it was unexpected, uf having discovered that in this incomparable 
hour of darkness in the world’s life, there is light enough to walk by 
—wherever we are set down to work in the world—a light which no 
darkness can put out. 

If the World Council of Churches had done nothing more than 
establish the Ecumenical Institute it would have amply justified its 
work in the Church and in the world. It can only be hoped that 


the American Churches will come increasingly to participate in the 
life at Bossey and do all in their power to intensify and extend the 
work of the Ecumenical Institute and the World Council with which 
it is so intimately connected. There is renewal in the Church; for 
the Church is finding its way to itself again, as it finds, at the same 
time, its way to the world. 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH FREE CHURCHES 


By NatTHANIEL MICKLEM 





seem to have set back the cause of Church reunion in Great 

Britain. The South Indian scheme was bitterly opposed by 
a section of the Church of England; moreover, since the Anglican 
dioceses which entered the South Indian Church are deemed to have 
gone out of the Anglican Communion, the Church of England is 
aware of a most serious obstacle to reunion, hitherto little realized, 
in England. For it might mean that the Church of England, the 
most numerous denomination, would swallow the Free Churches, 
enlarging itself and ending them. This is not really desired by the 
Church of England or contemplated by the Free Churches. ‘There- 
fore reunion in England would mean the inauguration of a new 
union Church like that of South India. But this would involve that 
the new Church would be outside the Anglican communion, a situa- 
tion which Anglicans very naturally regard as impossible, at least at 
present. The cause of reunion, then, in England, though increas- 
ingly urgent, would seem hopeless; we appear to have come to a 
deadlock. 


[os inauguration of the United Church of South India might 
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To break this deadlock the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge, on November 3, 1946, 
made an entirely new suggestion. He asked whether intercommun- 
ion between the Church of England and the Free Churches could 
not be achieved at a stage before full reunion. The Church of Eng- 
land at present is in communion with the Old Catholic Church of 
the Continent of Europe under the terms of a Concordat. ‘The two 
Churches are entirely separate and independent; they do not agree 
in every matter of doctrine or church practice, but they recognize one 
another as sister Churches, and the members of each are free to com- 
municate “‘at the altars” of the other. Might there not be a similar 
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Concordat between the Church of England and one or more of the 
orthodox Free Churches? Or, in other words, might not the Church 
of England come to have the same relation to the Free Churches as 
the Free Churches now have to one another? 

The Church of England does not officially hold that episcopacy is 
of the essence of the Church, but there is no doubt that it would be 
split in two were there a proposal that it should have intercommun- 
ion with a non-episcopal Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
obviously cannot adopt a plan calculated to divide his own Church. 
It would be necessary therefore that a Free Church seeking inter- 
communion with the Church of England should have “taken epis- 
copacy into its system.”” It is very generally agreed by Free Church- 
men that if in England there is to be a reunited Church, it must for 
historical reasons be episcopal, though it is hoped and intended that 
such a Church would also have taken into its system the special gifts 
and principles of the various Free Churches. Why, then, should not 
the Free Churches begin to experiment with episcopacy in their own 
systems and thus feel their way to an episcopacy which they could 
ultimately share with the Church of England? Full reunion being 
the ultimate goal, the Archbishop suggested that as a step toward it 
there might be a Presbyterian Episcopal Church in England, and an 
Episcopal Methodist Church and an Episcopal Congregational or 
Baptist Church, and that all these, though maintaining their sepa- 
rate customs and organization, should be in communion with the 
Church of England. 

The Free Church response to the Archbishop’s sermon was 
friendly. Official representatives of the Free Churches were ap- 
pointed to confer with representatives of the Church of England 
nominated by the Archbishop. The Joint Conference has now is- 
sued its report. 

The task of the Joint Conference was not to devise some scheme 
which could be directly applied in any case but to elucidate what in 
principle would be involved if the Arshbishop’s suggestion were to 
be implemented. Its Report is much more likely to be received 
with dismay than with pleasure by all the Churches. The Free 
Churches in the past have been, for good reason, not merely non- 
episcopal but anti-episcopal, and the taking of episcopacy into their 
systems would be a heavy price to pay for intercommunion. On the 
other side, as was inevitable, the Free Church representatives made 
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it plain that their Churches could not for a moment contemplate be- 
coming episcopal if this would mean that they would cease to be in 
communion, as they are at present, with the great non-episcopal Prot- 
estant world. Hitherto it has been presupposed in reunion discus- 
sions that no Church would be asked or expected to break commu- 
nion with any other on entering into union, but there is a vocal and 
influential Anglican school today which would find it hard or im- 
possible to contemplate intercommunion upon such terms with the 
Free Churches, even had these become episcopal themselves. 

Again, it is a rule of the Church of England that only the episco- 
pally confirmed or those desirous of such confirmation may be re- 
ceived to communion. This rubric is open to very different inter- 
pretations, but the Free Church representatives made it plain that, 
if their communions accepted episcopacy, they would expect that 
immediately all their members in full communicant status would 
be deemed qualified for admission to communion in the Anglican 
Church without further ceremony. It became very plain in the 
course of the discussions that neither by the Church of England nor 
by the Free Churches could the Archbishop’s proposal be imple- 
mented without much heart-searching. 


II 


One of the great sources of bitterness in the past has been the often 
justified suspicion that members of the Church of England un- 
church the Free Churches, refusing to regard them as part of the 
universal Church. The report of the Joint Conference removes, or 
should remove, that source of bitterness. The term “Church” has 
come to be applied to denominations, but it never has that meaning 
in the New Testament. The Church of Christ on earth, which is 
the company of all faithful people, is broken up into groups and 
denominations, some of which may be more defective than others 
in respect of order or of faith, but it may never be said that some 
denominations (the good ones, as we judge them) constitute the 
Church, and the rest are somehow outside it. In other words, the 
Church is in schism, and our task is to seek its unity. It used to be 
taught that a Church in schism had cut itself off from the parent 
Church and was a dying branch. It was agreed by the Joint Con- 
ference that schism is a division within the Church. It may be 
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thought that to these theological agreements in themselves there is 
annexed a certain healing power. 

It may be anticipated that there will be serious differences of opin- 
ion within both the Church of England and the Free Churches in 
respect of the report. Within the Church of England there will be 
many who, while they are glad that their Church at the Reformation 
retained so much of “Catholic” practice and teaching that was too 
hastily jettisoned by other Churches, yet never doubt that essentially 
the Church of England is one with the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent. But many belong to the newer school that repudiates 
the term ‘‘Protestant’”’ and feels a greater affinity with Rome than 
with Wittenberg or Geneva. Such people would be disposed to 
judge that an episcopacy taken over by a Free Church without the 
acceptance of episcopacy as part of the Gospel would be little more 
than a sham; and that the conditions of accepting to communion 
those who had not been episcopally confirmed, and of being in com- 
munion with Churches that themselves were in full communion with 
non-episcopal Churches, would be inconsistent with “Catholic” prin- 
ciples and the conscience of good “Catholics.” Such would be their 
first thoughts, but might not be their last. “The issue is very serious 
for the Church of England, for, if any Free Church should be willing 
to accept episcopacy on these terms, and yet intercommunion were 
for these reasons rejected by the Church of England, it would be 
tantamount to the admission that principle prevents the Church of 
England from any union or intercommunion with any Protestant 
Church. That would involve a position of painful isolation and 
greatly qualify the Church’s influence in ecumenical affairs. 

Within the Free Churches, on the other side, there are many who 
are Dissenters from the Established Church on principle but never 
by their preference; their fathers came out or were ejected from the 
Church of Engiand, and they must remain in separation till the 
breach can be honestly and honorably healed, but they would pay 
almost any price, short of disloyalty to principle, to be reunited. 
But very many, brought up on (quite authentic) tales of episcopal 
tyranny and persecution, hold the office of “bishop” in almost mor- 
bid dislike; they desire the most friendly relations with the Church 
of England, but they have no desire whatever to “put their heads 
into the noose again,” as they would put it, and they regard antipathy 
to bishops as a substantive Nonconformist principle. Yet here too 
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the rejection of this Report for these reasons would be a very serious 
matter for the Free Churches; it would imply that their professed 
recognition that a united Church in England must be episcopal is 
merely academic, and that in fact they do not desire reunion except 
on their own terms. 

It is far too soon to predict whether the Church of England as a 
whole will sufficiently concur with the principles of this Report as 
to enable the Archbishop of Canterbury definitely to approach one 
or more of the Free Churches along these lines. It is obvious that 
the acceptance of episcopacy would be much easier for some Free 
Churches than for others. Episcopacy, if it were desired, could be 
engrafted without great structural change upon Methodism, for in- 
stance, as a closely knit and relatively authoritarian system much 
more readily than upon a loosely knit and traditionally anti-authori- 
tarian denomination like the Congregational or a system like the 
Presbyterian, which is, as it were, a deliberate alternative to the way 
of government by bishops. 


III 


Churches can only come into close relations with each other on 
the basis of acommon faith. There was some difficulty here on both 
sides. It is not altogether easy to convince Anglicans, who lay great 
stress upon creedal orthodoxy, that those Free Churches, such as the 
Baptist and Congregationalist, which are committed to no formal 
written standards of faith, are reliably orthodox, expressing their 
faith in terms of a covenant rather than of creedal subscription. 
The Free Churches on the other hand, being more concerned with 
living faith than with formal orthodoxy, do not find it very easy to 
assert of all parts of the Church of England that it is sound in matters 
of faith. But while there are important differences of emphasis 
here, there is no clear difference of doctrine. "The Conference could 
report that “on the doctrines of God the Father, the Person and work 
of Christ, the Person and mission of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, and 
the Life Everlasting we have found nothing which separates any one 
of these Communions from another.” 

It is impossible to predict what will be the outcome of the labors 
of this Joint Conference. What would be involved in implement- 
ing the Archbishop’s suggestion is now plain. There is bound to be 
strong, even violent, conscientious objection from those whom I may 
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describe without prejudice as the more extreme elements on both 
sides. There will be a large central body of opinion which will hold 
that these proposals deserve the most careful and prayerful considera- 
tion of all the Churches; for the spiritual prize of Table Fellowship, 
which would imply the virtual healing of the old estrangements and 
the ending of a great scandal, is worth the loss of many cherished hab- 
its and many conventional ideas if only it can be achieved without 
violence done to principle. 

The theologians and ecclesiastics who sponsor this Report have 
done their best. But perhaps in the wisdom of God church unity 
will not be achieved by the principles of theologians or the devices of 
ecclesiastics but by the force of circumstance. For sixteen hundred 
years Christ’s Church has enjoyed great prestige in the West. In 
more recent years it has enjoyed in Asia and Africa such prestige as 
came from its association with the technical civilization of the West. 
Already in Europe and Asia political power and social planning are 
passing more and more into the hands of the hitherto unprivileged 
classes which, where they are not anti-religious, tend to be unsympa- 
thetic toward religion. It looks as if the Church will be stripped of 
prestige, of political power, and of accumulated wealth. In many 
countries it may well be reduced to companies gathering in private 
houses, as at the first, or to Christian “cells’’; nor should such a de- 
velopment in any degree be regarded as disaster. Where the Church 
would consist of little groups in covenant with one another and their 
Lord, the Congregational conception of the essence of the Church 
might (so far) find its vindication and acceptance. But it would soon 
be regarded as vital that such groups be linked together by personal 
ties and a common confession. We might predict that before long 
there would be found, as in the first centuries of Church history, a 
local episcopate and some common, simple creed, and Anglicanism 
would find a certain vindication. But since it is certain that such 
Christian “cells” and household Churches would need pastoral care 
and leadership, we might anticipate the appearance of an ordained 
lay eldership and thus the vindication of the Presbyterian tradition. 

This is no prophecy of what will happen but a reminder of what 
may happen. We may hope that the cause of Christian unity may 
be greatly furthered by the publication of this Joint Report; but if 
it should fail of its purpose and none should be persuaded, God will 
reunite us in his own time and his own better way. 








QUEBEC AND ITS RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


By CLaupE DE MESTRAL 


I. THE FRENCH Periop (1534-1759) 


N order to understand the French Canadian mentality we must 
| remember that the French were the oldest settlers in North 
America. ‘This fact has conditioned their whole outlook, ex- 
pressed by their provincial motto, Je me souviens (I remember). In 
their eyes they are the only true Canadians, all the rest are merely 
“les Anglais.” 

Finding themselves a minority in Canada as well as in North 
America, the French have bolstered their courage by fixing their 
eyes toward the past out of which an amazing legend has been built 
up. The Abbé Lionel Groulx is the historian most responsible in 
our time for this false historical perspective. His conferences and 
books, under the general title, Notre maitre: le passé (Our master: 
the past), have tended to prevent French Canadians, up to the last 
war at least, to face the full importance and significance of North 
American culture. We must, however, never forget that our conti- 
nent has been mainly opened by French explorers, “coureurs des 
bois,” and traders (laymen as well as clerics) whose names have left 
a blazing trail through the United States as well as in Canada. We 
owe them a great debt. 

History teaches us that the largest groups of organized settlers in 
Quebec were French Huguenots, fleeing religious persecutions, but 
that their ascendancy did not last. As F. X. Garneau pointed out 
in the first edition of his history of Quebec, the policy of Cardinal 
Richelieu prevented the French Huguenots from remaining in Que- 
bec. Their trading charter was revoked, and a new company was 
formed, restricted to French Catholics only. ‘The clergy accompa- 
nied the first colonists and guided them in most of their ventures. 

It was due to their initiative that schools and hospitals were 
opened, the first ones in North America. Nor let us forget that their 
schools were opened to French and Indians alike, for the French have 
none of the Anglo-Saxon racial discrimination. 
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Quite naturally the development of Quebec followed the St. Law- 
rence upstream, the land being divided into long strips, extending 
north or south with the clearing of the land. Most houses were 
built near the river, connected by a winding road, and no great vil- 
lage existed for some time. ‘The basic social unit was the parish, 
whose curé, the best if not the only educated man, soon became the 
most influential member. He was nearer to the people than the 
representatives of the Crown, who usually lived in the cities. Be- 
sides this we must remember that the seventeenth century saw a 
great conflict between Church and state in France. The powerful 
Gallican movement sought to make the Roman Church more French 
than Roman; due to his totalitarian views, Louis XIV favored it. 
But, on the other hand, the Ultramontane movement, representing 
the exclusive claims of Rome and supported by the Jesuits, tried hard 
to check the Gallican trend. We cannot follow the intricacies of 
the struggle; it is enough to know that the Ultramontane influence 
won out in Quebec, thanks to Bishop Laval. Thus the clergy was 
able to extend its firm hand, making very clear the direct dependence 
upon the Holy See. 

Though the French kings had expected to find great riches in New 
France, the traders and merchants never formed a large social group. 
At the time of conquest there were only two classes in Quebec: the 
élite (largely the curés and the seigneurs, mostly born in France) and 
the people (often resentful of the demands and the profiteering of the 
French officials, soon regarded as intruders by the Canadian born). 
At the time of the fall of Quebec, agriculture was not flourishing, yet 
only 25 per cent of the population was urban in 1754. 


II. THe MaAkinc or Canapa (1769-1867) 


If the friction between settlers and officials made the acceptance of 
British rule easier for French Canadians, the conquest has never been 
forgotten in Quebec. Even Sir Wilfrid Laurier exclaimed in the 
House some 150 years later, “We are a conquered race!” As a mat- 
ter of fact French Canadians are a minority both within Canada and 
North America; and since the majority is both English-speaking and 
Protestant the gulf separating both groups is not easily to be bridged. 
As Dr. Mason Wade, himself a Roman Catholic from the Eastern 
States, has pointed out in his book, The French Canadian Outlook, 
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the problem of “survival” has greatly conditioned the French Cana- 
dian outlook, and in this fight for survival the clergy took the lead- 
ership, seeking to maintain its hold upon the people by keeping it 
“French” above all. 

England as a matter of fact showed itself a most generous and ac- 
commodating ruler, on the whole, although many individual blun- 
ders have been made. No book is more illuminating in this respect 
than The Rise of Ecclesiastical Control in Quebec, by W. A. Riddell, 
which even the Abbé A. Maheux considers absolutely impartial. 
This book shows quite plainly that, though eighteenth century Eng. 
land was largely ‘‘anti-papist,” it did not interfere in the practice of 
the Roman Catholic religion. The anti-Catholic laws of England 
were not applied in Quebec, and French Roman Catholics became 
members of the Assembly more than one hundred years before Eng- 
lish Catholics were allowed to sit in the British House. The admin- 
istration of justice remained French in law and language. ‘Thus the 
ecclesiastical control in Quebec was won less by the clergy than will- 
ingly promoted by an obliging ruler, and it can be said that the 
English-speaking majority in Canada bears a responsibility for the 
Quebec problem. 

It is quite true that up to 1774 the British Crown leaned far more 
upon the clergy and the seigneurs than upon the people, though the 
latter group has less attachment for France. The threat of war with 
the American colonies compelled England to win more fully the al- 
legiance of the French people, hence the measures of the Quebec 
Act. It made an end to any attempt to Anglicize the French, some- 
times tried by over-zealous administrators. Furthermore the Assem- 
bly was given wide powers and, to quote Mason Wade, “Within a 


decade after the cession of Canada to the British . . . the survival 
of the French Canadians as a separate cultural group was assured” 
(p. 54). 


The limits of this brief sketch prevent us from following the his- 
tory of the establishment of Lower and Upper Canada and the repeal 
of the Quebec Act with its representative government. Nor can we 
speak of the struggle for responsible government by Louis Joseph 
Papineau in Quebec, and William Mackenzie in Ontario—though 
this shows us how soon a common ground linked French and English- 
speaking Canadians. 
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What ought to interest us is the attitudes of the French clergy and 
the French people. With the advent of the French Revolution ‘the 
former turned its back to France. Many history books in Quebec 
still ignore France’s history from this time, which explains the wave 
of rejoicing among too many in 1940 at the fall of France and the 
clerical ascendancy of the group surrounding Pétain. The fear of 
the spread of the new ideas of freedom led the clergy to take harsh 
measures, often using excommunications to stem the rising tide for 
liberty. (This attitude of the hierarchy favored the rise of French 
Protestantism in Quebec from 1836 on, promoted by enlightened 
and missionary-minded English Protestants, residents of Quebec, 
who became alarmed by a possible spread of atheism among the 
French.) ‘This explains why the high clergy has always been a loyal 
supporter of the British Crown, for fear of the influence of the States 
and a possible annexation. ‘The French people, on the other hand, 
though also naturally monarchists, felt that as the earliest settlers in 
America their share in the development of Canada ought to be en- 
larged—hence the ready response during the events of 1837. 

All efforts to repress the French element failed. Quebec under 
Lafontaine joined Ontario’s Reformers under Robert Baldwin win- 
ning both responsible government and recognition of its language. 
It is not surprising to find that another great French Canadian, 
George Etienne Cartier, played a leading réle in the formation of 
the Confederation. ‘The same period saw a remarkable upsurge of 
French literature, following the leadership of the great historian 
F. X. Garneau. 

The coming of the Confederation in 1867 brought to life a factor 
that was to play an even greater share in the transformation of Que- 
bec. There is no doubt that the connection of Cartier with the 
Grand Trunk Railway and his comprehension of the value of com- 
merce and industry helped him to see the necessity of Confederation. 
At the same time he was enough a son of his race to realize that a 
federal union was the only form that could ensure the future of the 
new state, and in this he was guided by a sane judgment. . It is also 
clear that in his mind federal union was more a treaty between two 
ethnic groups than a federal union of various governments. In our 
day, of course, Premier Duplessis insists upon the same view, even 
though the best legal opinions are against it, even among Roman 
Catholics. 
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III. THe RisE oF INDUSTRIALISM IN QUEBEC (1867 TO THE PRESENT) 


Ever since Confederation French Canadians have been in a state 
of uncertainty and evolution. Their alliance with English-speaking 
Canadians, of the East and of the West, has brought them closer to 
the economic and industrial life of North America. This has fos- 
tered a violent nationalistic reaction, openly supported by the clergy, 
against everything French and English. It has also given power to 
a growing Catholic anti-clericalism, akin to American secularism, 
which, in some ways at least, paves the way for a wider understand- 
ing of the value and future of our Confederation. 

While many people deplore the unnecessary sexy pages in Hugh 
McLennan’s Two Solitudes, there is no doubt that the first part of 
his book is a masterly study of the impact of industrialization, mainly 
promoted by English Protestant groups, upon Quebec, which up to 
fifty years ago was mainly rural. Under this pressure the kind of 
social life as described in Maria Chapdeleine, by Louis Hémon, is 
fast disappearing; a new age is dawning in New France. The race 
so profoundly attached to its soil, in the life of which religion was 
so deeply planted, is confronted by an entirely new setting. This is 
made quite clear in the book, 30 Acres, by Ringuet, written some 
ten years ago. 

Industrial life with its lure of cash, so little known among the habi- 
tants or among most farmers for that matter, has not only invaded 
rural Quebec; it has attracted great masses to the cities. Sixty-five 
per cent of the province’s population is urban now. The life of the 
larger cities has produced a huge working class without adequate 
preparation for our North American specialization. Due to the past 
educational policy of the clergy, the lack of knowledge of both Eng- 
lish and technical science has for a long time prevented French work- 
ers, until a few years ago at least, from rising above the status of 
“hired help.” As late as 1939 the Canadian Manufacturer's Asso- 
ciation used to advertise in the United States, inviting employers to 
establish plants in Quebec “‘where the lowest wages in North Amer- 
ica are being paid.” Often the clergy itself has advised employers 
not to pay too high wages, and there has long been a tacit agreement 
between big business and the hierarchy fostering the formation of 
the Catholic Syndicates. No wonder then that the promiscuity of 
the great cities and the crowded tenements have played havoc in a 
race known for its large families. It must be added that French 
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workers, given the same educational and technical advantages as the 
workers of other Provinces, have proved more than able to hold their 
own and to rise rapidly in the industrial world. 

Moved into the city, the French Canadian, finding himself in an 
entirely new environment, often hearing stories about the agreement 
between clergy and big business, has tended to lose his religious 
fervor. ‘The huge city parishes make it far more difficult than in 
the country for the cwrés to keep close contact with their flock. 

From the time of the Boer War French nationalism, under the 
leadership of Henri Bourassa, a grandson of Papineau, has become 
an increasingly important factor in Quebec. Not only was it a natu- 
ral reaction to industrialization with its creation of a large prole- 
tariat, but it was also reinforced by the narrow imperialism of too 
many English Protestant leaders, in politics as well as in business. 
Stupid blunders in Ottawa, joined to unintelligent statements by 
Orangemen, added to the fire. 

Under the impact of Abbé Lionel Groulx’s teaching, a large group 
of the French élite, and most of the lower clergy, encouraged this 
nationalism, based on the exaltation of the past—often with little re- 
gard for historical truth. It was a strange mixture of racism, na- 
tionalism, and religion. ‘The migration of French Canadians to the 
Maritimes and to the West enlarged the possibility of friction be- 
tween the two ethnic groups in Canada to a dangerous point espe- 
cially during the last two wars. 

Yet it would be quite wrong to say that Quebec is separatist—not- 
withstanding the Bloc Populaire of some years ago, or even Premier 
Duplessis. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was a true Canadian, and long held 
a great influence in Quebec—once even winning an election in the 
face of the open opposition of all bishops but one. If in January, 
1918, the Quebec Assembly discussed at length a motion by J. N. 
Francoeur: “That this house is of the opinion that the Province of 
Quebec would be disposed to accept the breaking of the Confedera- 
tion Pact of 1867, if in other Provinces it is believed that she is an 
obstacle to the union, progress and development of Canada,” the mo- 
tion was finally withdrawn, and not voted upon. During the last 
war when the late Hon. S. Lapointe, minister of justice at Ottawa, 
threatened to resign from the Federal Ministry, with all his French 
colleagues, unless Quebec supported the war effort, he won a smash- 
ing victory. And Quebec’s war effort was tremendous in all respects. 
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By bringing together Canadians of all Provinces, the last war greatly 
contributed to a larger measure of understanding and respect on all 
sides. Furthermore it gave great numbers of French Canadians the 
possibility of leaving the boundaries of their Province, thus getting 
better acquainted with our modern world. 

It is true that the clergy has sought to enlarge and maintain its hold 
upon the French people by keeping them within a solid French cul- 
tural bloc. (This explains the pressure for French radio stations in 
the West.) But the fact is that the radio and the necessity of English 
in the industrial and business world on our continent make it more 
and more difficult to keep French-speaking Canadians within a tight 
compartment. It is a recognized fact that French Canadians are 
learning English with much more zeal and intelligence than their 
English-speaking compatriots are learning French. A wise and gen- 
eral policy of bilingualism is one of the best defenses against any form 
of narrow French nationalism. 

Modern French Canadian literature portrays a fact not sufficiently 
known outside of Quebec and too largely ignored by business men 
and politicians alike: the growing anti-clericalism and religious void 
among French-speaking Canadians. 

Our nation owes a large debt to publications like Saturday Night 
and McLean’s Magazine for making better known the works of mod- 
ern French Canadian writers like Roger Lemelin and Gabrielle Roy. 
The former’s The Town Below, Les Plouffe, and the latter’s The 
Tin Flute, which are very popular in Quebec, show us an urban pro- 
letariat where real religion has little power; rites, forms, and customs 
remain, to be sure, but this is no more a living faith. Even a Roman 
Catholic writer like Mason Wade says: ““Today there is a growing 
feeling among all classes that the national debt to their clergy has 
been paid with interest; there is bitter resentment of the abuse of 
clerical privilege and of the alliance of the clergy with the haves 
rather than with the have-nots; and a growing tendency to be sharply 
critical of clerical leadership in certain fields outside religion, where 
lay leadership has long been discouraged” (p. 135). 

Mgr. F. Vandry, rector of Laval University, warned the Quebec 
seminarians in 1947 of a “stormy future,” due to “the serious inroads 
of atheism . . . among intellectuals and habitants alike.” His ad- 
dress was widely quoted in the French press but received only scant 

notice in the English press! The year before, the provincial head 
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of the Dominicans, P. M. Gaudrault, bitterly denounced the narrow 
and bigoted nationalism of the French Jesuits, pointing out the ris- 
ing reaction against the Church and its clergy alike. ‘In our Prov- 
ince our clergy is too often accused of being a ‘Trust,’ wanting to 
put his finger into every pie.” Since then Gaudrault has been trans- 
ferred to Portugal. Mgr. Bernier queried openly those who say 
that French Canadians are 99.7 per cent Roman Catholics; he would 
put the number of practicing French-speaking Roman Catholics at 
50 per cent. In France where a similar trend came to a head at the 
beginning of our century, the official figures of the hierarchy are 10 
per cent, including not more than 3 per cent of the proletariat. The 
question is: what will fill the religious vacuum in the hearts of our 
French-speaking compatriots, former Roman Catholics? The sud- 
den resignation of Mgr. Charbonneau, with its accompanying flood 
of rumors, has created further unrest among workers and intellec- 
tuals, for Mgr. Charbonneau was both enlightened and courageous, 
sincerely interested in the fate of the working class. 

Our study of Quebec today, and the spread of secularism among 
French Canadians, would not be complete without a glance at an- 
other factor: the rise of the unionist movement, which may well spell 
the doom of the nationalist and bigoted French Canadian leaders, 
by building up solid ties among Canadians of all provinces. 

Until 1939 Quebec knew almost no other workers’ union than the 
French Catholic Syndicates, dominated by the clergy, and usually a 
form of “company union.” ‘The sudden opening of huge war plants 
in Quebec brought the arrival of the larger Canadian and American 
unions, which feared that the usually low Quebec wages might be 
paid there. ‘They soon won for the French workers wages and work- 
ing conditions almost at par with those elsewhere in Canada. These 
unions spread quickly; the Catholic Syndicates soon lagged behind. 
Bitter strikes, here and there, showed the workers that the clergy did 
not stand behind them. This has been reversed during last year’s 
strike of asbestos workers. Upon their return from Rome both Mgr. 
Roy of Quebec and Mgr. Charbonneau announced that public offer- 
ings would be taken in all churches of their dioceses for the families 
of strikers, “until justice has been won.” Mr. Duplessis has neither 
forgotten nor forgiven this open defiance by some members of the 
high clergy of the traditional policy of his government, which is so 
strongly supported by big business. Let us not forget that the as- 
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bestos strike was led by the new leaders of the Syndicates, men trained 
at Laval University, who have learned at last to co-operate freely with 
the larger Canadian and American unions—an alliance which has al- 
ready forced Premier Duplessis, more than once, not to enact unjust 
social and industrial laws. 

One French union leader told me one day: “My association with 
the national and international unions has taught me that the best 
friends of the French workers are not necessarily those of our race 
and religion, but rather English Protestants, even Jews.” ‘The last 
pastoral letter of Quebec’s bishops, which promotes a sort of indus- 
trial corporatism, led by the clergy, will not succeed with the French 
workers. By the same token big business which backs Premier Du- 
plessis is playing a most dangerous game, for the workers whose co- 
operation is essential to any profitable enterprise will not be led by 
the nose. ‘This, of course, creates the basis for a sound spirit of co- 
operation in our Confederation, since the workers form the majority 
of the population. Like most French Canadian soldiers who served 
outside of Quebec, the French workers are beginning to understand 
the value of their North American comrades, and they appreciate 
them more justly—the reverse is true also. I know that workers and 
their leaders in this Province have too often been accused of Com- 
munism in order to discredit them in the public eye. My personal 
association with them leads me to believe rather that they are merely 
trying to gain for themselves and their children a better life, a more 
Christian Social Order. Can we blame them? 

































IV. CONCLUSION 






We have come to the end of our all too short and incomplete study 
of the life of a great people. The French Canadians have often been 
ill-guided by their own leaders. Yet they remain a solid element in 
Canadian life, forming one-third of the population. Their cordial- 
ity and love of their soil, their pluck and amazing capacity for work, 
together with their humor and culture give a peculiar character to 
the nation. 

The growing religious vacuum in their midst cannot but sadden 
all true Christians. Evangelical Christianity, as a whole, has by no 
means shown itself able to grow deep roots among the working class, 
being too much a middle-class religion. Thus the religious problem 
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of Quebec is a real challenge to us, which calls for our best. It may 
well be that the lure of what some call Communism—the deep desire 
for a better social order—will attract and win those unchurched for- 
mer French Roman Catholics, more and more linked with North 
American life. ‘The time for a constructive religious action is cer- 
tainly running short 

If we study the impact of centuries of Romanism in many lands 
and continents, whether it be Eastern Europe, Italy, Spain, France, 
or Latin America, we are forced to admit that it always ends by cre- 
ating a dangerous void which is a useful stepping stone for all un- 
scrupulous demagogues and dictators. Since the French Canadian 
vote holds the balance of power in the Dominion, common sense tells 
us not to remain idle and unconcerned by the modern trend in the 
French Canadian mentality. It is quite true that Protestantism also 
has been attacked by the inroads of secularism and has its large share 
of religious indifference. ‘This difference, however, is to be noted: 
indifferent Protestants maintain a sense which, for lack of a better 
word, we may call a civic sense, which accepts willingly—though not 
without grumbling—necessary restrictions or sacrifices for the com- 
mon good. ‘This element is largely absent in the lands where a long 
rule by Rome has left a religious void; there is a decided lack of con- 
science and clear thinking, as well as a tendency to forget the obliga- 
tion toward the common good. Modern history gives us plenty of 
examples of both types; it ought to make us think, and then to act 
wisely. 

Today Quebec is in transition. ‘The war has fostered the develop- 
ment of a more mature French Canadian culture which, if it is less 
obedient to its religious tradition, is far more open-minded and un- 
derstanding toward the best heritage of Europe, blended with a finer 
appreciation of the lasting values of North American life. Even 
French nationalism, as suggested by Mason Wade, may be widened 
into a larger Canadian patriotism, thanks to a growing political inde- 
pendence. On the whole, French and English-speaking Canadians 
are nearer to each other than ever before, for both groups have 
learned to know and appreciate its national partner through our 
common war effort. Yet the existence of political parties which are 
merely provincial, refusing to accept the responsibility of national 
or federal problems, seriously prevents Quebec from bearing an 
adult share in the Confederation. 
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It has been said that “French and English will never be wholly 
one in Canada”; but surely the aim is not uniformity but unity. 
The example of Switzerland shows us that we do not need to aim at 
uniformity to reach true national unity. To reach that, however, 
we shall need to formulate and put into practice a living doctrine 
of federalism. Such a doctrine, which promotes the well-being of 
the whole while preserving the best values of the various federated 
units, has deep roots in Christianity, without which no true democ- 
racy can hope to survive and grow. The solution of the “Quebec 
problem” is thus not merely the affair of French-speaking Canadians; 
it concerns deeply all English Protestants in all Provinces. ‘Their 
life and thought must also be clearly presented to their French- 
speaking compatriots, especially the growing numbers of unchurched. 
Such a presentation must be through the French language. Hence 
an enlightened and solid French Protestantism in Quebec—bilingual 
but steeped in the French cultural heritage—is a necessity, not merely 
to prevent such events as the recent Shawinigan Falls incidents, but 
also to further the harmonious relations between the two great eth- 
nic and religious groups within the Confederation. 











AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES ON 
T. S ELIOT 


A Critique 


By R. Grecor SMITH 


after I had visited a performance of T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 

Party. I was therefore in a receptive condition for Professor 
Dunkel’s reflections on Mr. Eliot’s “quest for certitude.’” I am 
happy, as all readers of THEoLocy Topay must be, that such careful 
attention is paid, in Professor Dunkel’s article, to the substantial 
quality of Mr. Eliot’s play. It is worth saying plainly, what Profes- 
sor Dunkel surely implies by his attention, that Mr. Eliot’s work 
deserves the consideration of every theologian. But it is necessary 
to say more than that. It is important that the confusions and in- 
accuracies (as I judge them) in Professor Dunkel’s interpretation 
should be at once exposed. For it would be more than a pity if 
readers of ‘THEOLoGy Topay should be left with Professor Dunkel’s 
grudging and (may I say it without any personal animus) blundering 
response to one of the most finely conceived pieces of dramatic inter- 
pretation of Christian elementals which we have seen in our time. 
It would be more than a pity if THEoLocy Topay should bring the 
weight of its worth down on the side which is ready to say that Mr. 
Eliot has given us in The Cocktail Party ‘nothing at all that cannot 
be found apart from the Church and apart from Christian theology.” 
On the contrary, I think it is important to recognize that Mr. Eliot 
has given us here almost everything in modern sophisticated society 
that can be understood only in terms of the Church and of Christian 
theology. And for sophisticated society it is not difficult to read 
urban society in general—whether it is the beau monde in Mayfair 
or Boston or in any suburban “set.” For the dramatic conventions, 
i.e., limitations, of the setting are not a limitation of the depth of the 
play. For the scene is modern man’s soul, his relationships, his soli- 
tude, his visions, and the ground for his action in faith. All these 
things are part of the substance of Christian faith. These terms are 
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also the terms of the Church and of Christian theology, so long as 
one does not depend on a merely institutional view of Church and 
theology. 

It might be enough to assert that the cardinal elements in Mr. 
Eliot’s play belong to the substance of Christian faith and to invite 
the reader to study and see the play for himself, forgetting Professor 
Dunkel’s views. Yet what I fear in Professor Dunkel’s trend of 
thought needs more explicit utterance. I fear the assumption that 
the Church has the answer to every question. I fear the assumption 
that there are two levels of living, that of ‘thinking persons,” and 
that of “‘escapists.’’ Professor Dunkel sees these two groups in the 
play as in the audience on Broadway. I do not suppose that the 
audience in the New Theatre in London is very different from that 
on Broadway. I suppose there were “thinking persons’’ among 
them as there were also “‘escapists.’”” ‘The point of the play is that 
it is able to grip people at a level deeper than that of their desire to 
“think” or their desire to “escape.” I should say that this is also the 
point of Christianity. St. Thomas Aquinas's rusticus is able to have 
faith as well as the trained theologian. In other words, without any 
need for identifying The Cocktail Party with a Christian sermon, 
there is need to recognize that “‘materialists’’ and “‘serious’”’ men are 
caught in the same toils, both in the decision that faces them in life, 
and in the decisions represented for us by the characters in the play. 

It would be interesting to assess Mr. Eliot’s play, as a dramatic il- 
lumination of certain Christian experiences, in terms of the classic 
Aristotelian thesis of mimesis, “imitation.” It is sufficient to recall 
Aristotle, however, and we shall be prevented from approving, for 
example, Professor Dunkel’s ludicrous innuendos about the mores 
of people who drink so much gin at a cocktail party. If you once 
grant the playwright the validity of his convention, and the right of 
the play to its own interior principles and modes of operation, then 
it is hard to see how a play about a cocktail party could have been de- 
vised without cocktails. But the really serious confusion in Profes- 
sor Dunkel’s thesis appears in his estimate of the central characters, 
especially of Edward and Lavinia. These two do come to an under- 
standing, pace Professor Dunkel. They do learn to live together in 
anew way. They learn, too, as the doctor told Celia, that 


“Neither way is better. 
Both ways are necessary.” 
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It is not good enough to call them (as Professor Dunkel does) “mate- 
rialists’” who “‘becomne adjusted.”” ‘The solemn facts of human ex- 
jstence are stronger than this easy jargon. Edward and Lavinia 
have “‘a good life,” as the poet explicitly calls it. Not everyone is 
a Celia, or, as we might say, a Kierkegaard. There is life to be lived, 
choice to be made, death to be died, also in the fashionable flats of 
London—or in the midst of any routine where the morning separates 
and the evening brings together. The life of “tolerance,” without 
“excessive expectation,’ of “two people who know they do not under- 
stand one another,” is also a life in which Christ (and therefore the 
Church and theology) may enter. It can indeed be argued that the 
last scene has serious dramatic weaknesses, just as the whole concep- 
tion of the Unidentified Guest, the doctor deus ex machina, is stiff 
and unconvincing; but the major weaknesses of the play seem to be 
due rather to Mr. Eliot’s sensitivity to theological concepts than to 
any inability to present the content of the spiritual decisions of the 
main characters as these decisions work out in their destinies. In 
other words, the defect one may notice in the verisimilitude of the 
characters, especially in the last act, is due to the very opposite fault 
from that detected by Professor Dunkel: it is a too great rather than 
a too little infusion of theology which spoils the brew. That lovable 
and pitiful middle-aged pair, Edward and Lavinia, are indeed ‘“‘work- 
ing out their salvation with diligence.” 

Of Professor Dunkel’s understanding of the character of Celia, 
who “goes away” in and to self-sacrifice, and of whom he says that 
her involvement in a cause, ‘‘fortunately Christian,” offers no defini- 
tive “Christian answer to mankind’s problem,” it is, I think, suff- 
cient to note that he is quite unwilling to see anything more than a 
“comic rite” in what is expressly called a libation—the ceremonial 
scene where Alec, Julia, and the doctor drink, first “for the building 
of the hearth” (the first way: Edward’s and Lavinia’s way) and then 
“for those who go upon a journey” (Celia, and even—but “he has not 
yet come to where the words are valid’’—the young ambitious, self- 
centered Peter Quilpe). So far from being a comic rite, not to be 
taken seriously, here is the essence of the poet’s pity and insight. 
For here the routine personalities are bound up with Celia and her 
fate in a wonderful and moving conflation of ancient traditional 
Christian reminiscence with the almost casual and deliberately flat 
conversational gestures and words of a toast for absent friends. And 
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Celia is here, not uncertainly, bound up with the martyrs of the 
Church. I should certainly not care to dispute the authenticity of 
the poet’s intention, whatever the defects of the execution may be 
shown in course of time to be. 

Nor do I propose to embark on a dramatic critique or a theological 
disquisition. ‘These reflections are no more than a first reaction to 
a very moving play, in which the elements of Christian life are 
touched with delicacy and power. I fancy I am by no means alone 
in finding in this play, whether by recollection or by anticipation, a 
way to Christian understanding. I do not know of any other play 
which so takes account both of the modern predicament and of the 
ancient Christian solution. And with that conclusion I have not 
even begun to take proper account of the subtleties, the overtones of 
recollection, the sudden depths, casually disclosed, the awful sense 
of destiny, the brilliant glancing wit, and the backward look in a 
repetition or a pun or a twisted symbol. All these things are for 
the hearer’s delight and the reader’s patience. It is enough here to 
say, what I should have liked to hear Professor Dunkel say, that we 
should be thankful for Mr. Eliot. 





a a | i al 


AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES ON 
T. S. ELIOT 


A Rejoinder 


By Wixsur Dwicat DuNKEL 


AM “thankful for Mr. Eliot.” If my endeavor to be objective in 

appraising this controversial play has led me to false emphasis, 

then Mr. Smith’s interpretation may, I hope, provide the anti- 
dote. Although I have re-examined The Cocktail Party several 
times in the many months which have elapsed since I wrote my in- 
terpretation, my writing about this important play was not an im- 
mediate response either to seeing it in the theater or studying it in 
reflective mood. I must adiit that for several years T. S. Eliot as 
a literary critic has been for ie a guide. However much I may have 
failed to follow his precepts and examples, I have felt his influence 
deeply. Hence in the brief time allotted to me for writing a rejoin- 
der to Mr. Smith’s stimulating critique, 1 offer three pertinent quota- 
tions from Mr. Eliot’s article, ““The Social Function of Poetry,” 
appearing in The Adelphi, July, 1945; originally delivered as an 
address, “Le réle social des poétes,” in Paris, May, 1945: 


(1) “But the poet who sets out to write a play must try to be, first 
and always, a dramatist. It is to dramatic laws that he owes obedi- 
ence.” 

(2) “Here, I think, we must avoid being seduced into one or the 
other of two extreme opinions. The first is, that it is simply the 
value of the ideas expressed in a poem which gives the value to the 
poetry; or that it is the truth of his view of life—by which we ordi- 
narily mean its congruity with our own view—that matters. The 
other is, that the ideas, the beliefs of the poet do not matter at all.” 

(3) “To arrive at what seems to me the more correct view, we may 
consider first, that when a poet has expressed successfully a philoso- 
phy we find that it is a philosophy which is already in existence, not 
one of his own invention; when he has made a successful poem which 
conveys information, the facts are not of his own discovery.” 


In the light of Mr. Eliot’s discussion of the two extremes of opin- 
lon, it appears to me that Mr. Smith’s insight illustrates the first, 
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namely, “It is simply the value of the ideas expressed . . . or that it 
is the truth of his view of life. . . .””. Indeed, on seeing the play my 
own first response was not unlike Mr. Smith’s. It was only as I stud- 
ied the text and began to discriminate between the heritage of other 
philosophies and religions lodged within the Christian tradition and 
those ideas which were revitalized or given us by Jesus Christ that I 
felt less sure than does Mr. Smith of T. S. Eliot’s intention. After 
all in submitting my article to the editors of ‘THEoLocy Topay, I 
assumed that The Cocktail Party offered Christian ideas. I erred, 
if I understand Mr. Smith’s objections aright, in not stressing the 
obvious point and over-emphasizing the negative position, namely, 
‘nothing at all that cannot be found apart from the Church and 
apart from Christian theology.” 

I looked for Jesus’ concept of love and found it not in this play. 
I found an easy tolerance of principles for which men are still will- 
ing to die and to live by, a defense of humanism and aesthetics by 
which I myself can live without being a Christian. If being a Chris- 
tian means more than humanism, aesthetics, and tolerance, all of 
which are part of Christianity, then it is that essential spirit which 
I have failed to perceive as I have reflected on the meaning of the 
play. What matters is that Eliot is on the quest and perceives our 
human predicament. Yet each student of a work of art must tem- 
per his joy at finding his own view in the words of the poet, however 
congenia] the richness of such insight. 
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DANTE—HIS ABIDING RELEVANCE 
By ArtHur H. Driver 


F all artistic media through which men have sought to give 
expression to spiritual reality, poetry claims its supremacy. 
Poetry has not the immediacy of the appeal of painting, nor 
the universality of that of music, but it has the uniqueness, the range, 
and the wonder inherent in the channel of communication of heart 
to heart through the mystery of human speech. The function of 
poetry is the embodying in artistic form of an experience—not neces- 
sarily of course a spiritual experience or one related directly to relig- 
ion, but inasmuch as man’s deepest experiences lie in that realm, 
how natural it is that they should find expression in poetic vision. 
Poetry at its highest is far more than an occasional servant to religion. 
“To theology,” says Quiller-Couch, “poetry is her wisest, eldest, ever 
loveliest, younger daughter, the first of her handmaidens, enjoying 
the first-born’s share of her love.” 

Many minor and major singers have enriched the worship of the 
Church, and endless quotations have shed a glow of light on other- 
wise pedestrian pages or dull discourses, but she is more than a hand- 
maiden. She isa partner in marriage. Religion when it finds words 
inadequate to express reach of thought or depth of experience can do 
no other than call upon the poet whose magic it is to take those same 
poor symbols of words and so enrich them by every device of associa- 
tion and creative power that they are made instruments for evoking 
and proclaiming anew the mystic vision. The poet performs this 
service by virtue of an experience essentially spiritual—an experience 
united with the power of so using words as an artistic medium that 
they do not only embody but enrich and add to that experience. 
Wordsworth, for example, wishes to express his experience of nature 
asa revealer of God. He takes a few word symbols—words that have 
been used as such ever since early man began thinking of God: light 

- Motion . . . presence . . . dwelling . . . spirit. The sym- 
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bols are grouped until they become the expression of vision we know 
so well: 










“T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. . . 
Something has been evoked greater than the total value of each 
separate symbol, and we have been caught up into that realm where 
poetry and religion meet. Sound, association, rhythm, these con- 
crete expedients are pressed into service as instruments in making 
the ideal real, the vision actual, the distant immediate. The expe- 
rience which might have remained in solution, as it were, has crys- 
tallized in a form of beauty, actual, visible, apprehensible. Some- 
thing tremendous has happened, a creation, or incarnation, of the 


Spirit. 
















I 







Now Dante is the supreme example of the union of the poetic and 
religious genius—‘‘the highest spiritual nature,’ to quote Lowell, 
“that has ever expressed itself in rhythmical form.” If ever there 
was a man whose native country was the ground common to religion 
and to poetry, that man was Dante. His basic conviction was the 
fundamental assumption of revealed religion, namely, that history 
and the events of time are included in the eternal, that they are but 
one form and aspect of the eternal, that eternity has intercourse with 
time. He would have accepted implicitly the following sentence 
from a theologian of our own day. ‘‘We can believe that when we 
catch a glimpse of some true and worthy purpose being worked out 
here, still more when our own purpose is caught up in it, we are in 
touch with the eternal world. History has meaning and spiritual 
value only as we succeed in discovering within it both the human and 
divine.” * He would further have accepted the same writer’s state- 
ment of the implications of this outlook on the events of time. “The 
penalties of sin are accepted as the just consequence of an order 
where moral values are supreme, the mystery of suffering is illumi- 
nated by the idea of educative discipline, the mystery of death be- 
comes for the Christian hope the door of entrance into the fulfilment 
of life’s best, the home of that music of which we hear but faint and 


















1 Wheeler Robinson, Redemption and Revelation. 
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fleeting echoes, and of that poetry of which we take but a few frag- 
ments to our hearts.” 

Thus, in the essential continuity of Christian tradition, do Roman 
Catholic poet and Baptist theologian join hands across the centuries, 
for this sentence epitomizes Dante’s working belief, for, though ex- 
pressed in symbol and allegory, in the thought forms of the Middle 
Ages, it breaks through their bonds to become abidingly relevant. 
To others has been given something of his sense of the thinness of 
the veil between the temporal and the eternal but no one has so suc- 
ceeded in expressing it in immortal verse. It is the depth and real- 
ity of his experience, married to his power of expression in terms of 
imperishable beauty, that have made him the supreme Christian poet 
of all time. 

Dante’s achievement is unique in that his poem is based on the 
massive structure of the theology of the Schoolmen and yet, miracu- 
lously, it remains poetry. Many have been moved to translate frag- 
ments of personal religious experience into terms of true poetry: 
only one has taken as his theme the whole system of Catholic dogma 
in order to floodlight it with imaginative power, as a great cathedral 
is flood-lit. ‘To appreciate Dante one need not accept many of his 
presuppositions, nor be at pains to deny that he has arid patches 
where “the master of dogmatic lore’’ gets the better of the poet, but 
one does need some feeling of reverence for the timeless affirmations 
of the Christian faith, and it is worth-while sifting some scholastic 
sand to find the pearls therein. Dante was a true son of St. Thomas 
Aquinas who held as central truth that man’s power to rise to the 
vision of God was a gift, not of nature but of grace. His soul was 
warmed and nourished, too, by the great mystics, St. Victor, St. Bona- 
ventura, and others to whom, as to the Schoolmen, all things earthly, 
every expression of human knowledge and art, were rays of light 
from God, the eternal truth and light. 

Yet, rich and varied as is the Dante country, to many it is an undis- 
covered one. Much contemporary neglect may be due in large 
measure to prevalent decline in faith in the Christian affirmations, 
but until there emerge from the deserts of modern unbelief artists 
in words, color, and music, approaching in attainment those whose 
creative gifts spring from their living faith, might it not be worth 
while to relearn the vocabulary if only to recapture and make a pres- 
€nt possession that beauty in which they clothed it? The sacramen- 
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tal ministry of the natural world, for example, is an integral part of 
Dante’s mind which senses every movement upward of the purified 
souls in relation to the changing colors and moods of sky and sea, and 
to the motions of the ever-present stars, surrounding the pilgrims 
with the ministrations of music and color, subdued and pensive in 
the Purgatorio but moving toward outbursts of harmony and a blaze 
of glory in Paradise. To our drab outlooks such reverential view- 
ing of the natural world is becoming but a remote and shaken fig- 
ment of the poetic imagination. The plea of a Newman—who had 
not a little of Dante’s outlook—that the objects of the visible world 
should be handled with a reverential touch on the grounds that they 
are the robes and ornaments of God himself, comes as a voice from 
another world, alien and remote to the pride of scientific materialism, 
blind both to poetic beauty and to philosophic truth. But as long 
as there survives, unsubmerged by the threatened nemesis, a sense of 
the eternal values, the voice of the Florentine will endure. 


II 


Dante was a mind which held without tension the Christian para- 
dox of the littleness and the greatness of human life. We are well 
aware of his searing sense of moral guilt which has become so sharply 
relevant to our times; but apart from that, how genuine is his aston- 
ishment at all forms of human pettiness, the choice of the fleeting 
against the “cosa che dura” (the objects that endure), the deafness of 
those whose ears are shut to “courteous invitations to the table of 
love” (alla mensa d’amor cortesi inviti), the blindness of those who, 
although “the heavens call to them and circle around them, display- 
ing their eternal splendors,” keep their gaze downward to earth. 
When caught up into the Empyrean, he sees the little patch called 
Earth, and smiles at the insignificance of this areola, this threshing 
floor where mortals are so involved in petty strife. 

This sense of the insignificance of human life, its wilful self-impov- 
erishments, its brevity, the evanescence of human fame, is shared, 
with facility enough, by the modern world, but is unbalanced by 
Dante’s overwhelming sense of its significance in the light of Eter- 
nity. This small threshing floor of Earth was above all things actual 
and real, an arena on which every human action was heavy with des 
tiny. The pages of the book of life were stamped individually and 
indelibly and finally were to be gathered up, bound in one volume 
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of consummation—legato con amore in un volume. Human life was 
a pilgrimage of greatness and glory, flood-lit by the sure and certain 
hope of immortality. Hope is the virtue most prized by Dante who 
does not shrink from allowing Beatrice to confess: 


“Church militant hath not a child richer in hope.” 


The note of hope—with green as its symbolic color, green as of 
“tender leaves just born” (verdi, come fogliatte pur mo nate)—per- 
vades the whole of the Purgatorio, for example, in the story of Man- 
fred where Dante, in effect, appeals from the sentence of the Church 
to the judgment of God. 


“. , . man is not so lost that eternal love may not return, so long as 
hope retaineth aught of green.” 

“Horrible were my transgressions, but infinite goodness hath such 
wide arms that it accepteth all that turn to it.” 


What, too, but a sense of the greatness of human nature, when 
moved by faith and hope, could have led Dante to select two pagan 
Kings for seats in Paradise. ‘Their names and the mists of legend 
around them, are of little importance, except as, introducing these 
two stanzas wherein human love, faith, and hope are shown as reach- 
ing out imperiously to claim and receive the divine mercy. 


“Regnum coelorum violenza pate 
da caldo amore e da viva speranza 
che vince 'a divina voluntate 
. > 3 
Non a guisa che l’omo all’om sobranza 
ma vince lei perche vuole esser vinta 
€, vinta, vince con sua beninanza.” 


(““Heaven’s kingdom. suffers violence willingly 
from ardent faith and lively hope; by these 
the will divine may vanquished be. 

Not like to man’s o’er man that victory is 
but won because the vanquished wills defeat 
and, vanquished, by its mercy vanquishes.”’) 


Above all, it is Dante’s implicit acceptance of the life immortal 
that is inseparable from his sense of human greatness. Let us recall 
but one stanza, as poignant and as triumphant as any in the whole 
range of literature. 


“Qual si lamenta perche qui si moia 
per viver cola su, non vide quive 
lo refrigerio del’etterna ploia.” 
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(““Whoso laments that here one dies 
to gain the life up there, has lived without attending to 
the refreshment of the eternal rain.’’) 


Dante could not have conveyed his sense of the greatness of human 
life so vividly had he been but a spiritual seer, devoid of insight into 
humanity. Once Byron, in justification of his airy and tripping so- 
cial verses, said that as there were so many divine poems he might 
as well write a human one. ‘The antithesis was a false one, if he 
had the Divine Comedy in mind, for it is great just because it is so 
human. We may be very sure that few characteristics and habits of 
his fellow citizens escaped the vigilant eye of Dante, to remain unlit 
by his vivid imagination. It is this “seeing eye,’’ I suppose, that 
gives him his power of expressing in a few lines an epitome of a 
whole personality. There is, for example, the pathetic figure of 
Pia: 
“Pray, when thou shalt have returned unto the world, and 

rested from the long journey, remember me, who am Pia. 


Siena made me, Maremma unmade me; he knows it who, 
before wedding, had enringed me with this gem.” 


There it is, etched as clearly as a cameo portrait for all time, the story 
of Pia: her happy childhood in Siena, her unhappy marriage, her 
sad end, in the Maremma marshes, directly or indirectly at the hands 
of her husband, her lack of friends on earth who can be asked to pray 
for her, her courteous and solicitous nature (the only one of the spir- 
its in Purgatory who had any thought of Dante’s fatigue—“‘I pray 
you when you have rested from your long journey . . .”). 

Or there is another figure in Ante-Purgatory, Belacqua, the lazy 
maker of lutes in Florence, here as there “more indolent than if sloth 
were his sister,” drawn to life with his monosyllabic speech and tardy 
movements disliking any sense of hurry in either Dante or himself. 

Or we take the two lines from which stand out the bold figure of 
Uberti, dignified even in Hell: 


“Ed ci s ergea col pette e coila fronte 
come avesse lo inferno in gran dispitto.” 


(‘And there he stood erect with chest and forehead, 
as though he had Hell itself in scorn.”’) 
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This aspect of Dante’s genius cannot be better expressed than it is 
in J. R. Lowell’s discerning study: “He had not looked on man and 
nature, as most of us do, with less interest than into the columns of 
our daily newspaper. He saw in them the latest authentic news of 
the God who made them, for he carried everywhere that vision 
washed clear with tears which detects the meaning under the mask, 
and, beneath the casual and the transitory, the eternal keeping its 
sleepless watch.’’ To Dante, all the figures of his crowded pano- 
rama, from the Popes on the throne of Peter to the common soldier 
on the battlefield, were of essential dignity as men holding in their 
hands their immortal destiny. 

Dante underlines the constant human reference of his Vision by 
his characteristic device of the concrete and homely simile. 

The heavenly spirits welcoming the pilgrim as one who will give 
them opportunity of increasing their loves, 


“Ecco chi crescera li nostri amori,” 


are likened to fish in a fishpond attracted to what is thrown in as food 
from without. A crowd of spirits on the Hill of Purgatory are as 
eager and importunate as the hangers-on in a roulette room are 
towards the winner anxious to get away. The narrow enquiring 
glance of another group is that of an old tailor threading his needle. 

Such homely comparisons as the tailor cutting his coat according 
to his cloth, the awakened infant turning hungrily to the milk, the 
workings of a clock, the simple wonder of the peasant pilgrim from 
Croatia to Rome, greet us up to the veriest heights of Paradise as if 
to assure us that its blaze of light and symphony of sound are indeed 
for mortal eyes and ears. His exquisite bird similes are sufficient for 
a study in themselves. 


III 


Dante has his own way of touching with great tenderness some 
human foible and bathing it in the light that never was on sea or 
land. On his way up the Hill of Purgatory he meets a crowd of 
blind, bowed spirits purging the sin of envy, and, with that mixture 
of pride and tenderness towards home and country, he courteously 
volunteers to take back remembrances and requests for prayers, to 
their common Italy, asking 


“Tell me if any among you be a Latin soul?” 
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drawing thereby on himself the mild rebuke from one of them: 


3? 


“O frate mio, ciascuna e cittadina d’una vera citta .. . 


(“Each is citizen of a true city . 
rather say, has lived as a pilgrim i in Italy.’’) 
That is, do you not know that there is a citizenship greater than that 
of the Roman state, that Roman state on which you, Dante, rest all 
your hopes for the fulfillment of your passion for justice and peace? 

How much more is this than a pleasing turn of poetic expression— 
Dante administering a gentle admonishment to himself? It was a 
moment of intuition, giving to the poet a glimpse of the transfigura- 
tion of the world as he knew it, vivid enough to supersede, even for 
himself, his own very definite ideas on political philosophy, in the 
same way as the Commedia as a whole supersedes the De Monarchia 
which is but an interesting document for the recorder of dead em- 
pizes and dead ideas. The phrase crystallizes the faith and outlook 
of the Middle Ages. It reaffirms the Augustinian conception of the 
City of God, the vision of the respublica Christiana which would out- 
last the barbarian onslaught on Rome and which proclaimed for all 
time that there was a loyalty and citizenship transcending the claims 
of notions and states. 

But it is not as teacher or philosopher that Dante lives but as a 
poet of vision who, living on the uplands of faith, after a toilsome 
climb, invites us to share his slight of the “land that is very far off.” 
As one whose gift it was to “pour heaven into this shut house of life” 
he would have us enjoy its light and glory as a present possession that 
no man can take away from us. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Hucu TuHomson Kerr, Jr. 


FACT AND FANCY 


The new novel by Evelyn Waugh, Helena (Little, Brown and Co., 
$2.75), has nothing directly to do with the recently announced Ro- 
man doctrine of the bodily assumption of Mary, and yet it is difficult 
to resist the impression that there is some connection which is not 
merely accidental or superficial. The story of Helena, the wife of 
Constantius and the mother of Constantine, is interestingly told with 
characteristic perceptive qualities which Waugh has exhibited in his 
other novels. There is satire and humor, sharp observation and 
shrewd comment on the Roman civilization of the fourth century 
A.D. But clearly the climax and the purpose of the story is Helena’s 
discovery of the true cross of Christ in Jerusalem. 

Waugh states in a Preface that he has no intention of entering the 
controversy in order to determine whether Helena’s discovery really 
took place or, if it did, whether the cross she found is the true one. 
The book, he says, is a “novel,” some features of it have been delib- 
erately “invented,” the “picturesque” has frequently been preferred 
to the merely “plausible’’; it is, in fact, a “legend.” 

The narrative leading up to Helena’s discovery occasionally intro- 
duces subtle and suggestive premonitions of the importance of the 
true cross. For example, when Constantius takes up Mithraism with 
some seriousness, Helena provokes him by asking such questions as, 
“. . . Where did it happen? You say the bull hid in a cave and then 
the world was created out of his blood. Well, where was the cave 
when there was no earth?’”’ On a later occasion as she listens to a 
lecture on Gnosticism, Helena wonders, ‘““When and where did all 
this happen? And how do you know?” Finally, when she asks 
Pope Sylvester where the cross is and he replies that he never thought 
about that, Helena says, “Just at this moment when everyone is for- 
getting it and chattering about the hypostatic union, there’s a solid 
chunk of wood waiting for them to have their silly heads knocked 
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against. I’m going off to find it.’”” The book closes with a sketchy 
account of the subsequent distribution of the sacred wood and speaks 
of its “joyous welcome” throughout the world. ‘The reason for this, 
so the author states on the last page, is that “‘it states a fact.” 

Now there is something compelling and theologically sound about 
this emphasis on the historical, the event, the happening, the fact of 
the cross. But linked with this is the flimsy fabric of fancy in the 
form of unconfirmed legends and miracles. The dream which in- 
spires Helena to seek for the cross in the exact spot where it is ulti- 
mately found, the way in which Christ’s cross is distinguished from 
those of the two malefactors (a dying woman was healed when the 
true cross was laid beside her), the multiplication of relics once the 
cross is found (the seamless robe, the spear, the nails, the board con- 
taining the superscription, and the bodies of the Magi—“which had 
somewhere somehow got into her luggage’) all this seems strangely 
inconsistent with the earlier concern for the fact of the cross. 

But if it is inconsistent, is it also strange? Perhaps not. It was 
this reflection that led to the association of this otherwise inoffensive 
little novel with the recent Papal decree. ‘The discovery of the true 
cross is presented by Evelyn Waugh in much the same way as the as- 
sumption of the Virgin. Writing in Life magazine (Oct. 30, 1950), 
a fellow British novelist and a fellow apologist for the Roman 
Church, Graham Greene, attributes the controversy over the assump- 
tion to ‘a distrust of the concrete.’’ But he finds the factual evi- 
dence for the dogma exceedingly elusive and digresses on the reputed 
miraculous appearances of the Virgin at Walsingham, Guadalupe, 
Lourdes, La Salette, and Fatima. His strongest point is that “‘per- 
haps the proclamation of the new dogma will help the devotion of 
millions,” and this, presumably, is because “the definition of the as- 
sumption proclaims again the doctrine of our Resurrection.” 

The distressing implication of this is not only the peculiar mixture 
of fact and fancy—here John Calvin’s sardonic essay, “An Admoni- 
tion, Showing the Advantages which Christendom might Derive 
from an Inventory of Relics” (1543), is still up-to-date. Nor is it 
merely that the Roman Church takes upon itself the perogative to 
determine what is fact. The distressing thing is that for Roman 
Catholics throughout the world the distinction between fact and 
fancy apparently means nothing whatever so far as their devotion 





is concerned. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
THE PREACHER AS TEACHER 


It is an unhappy symptom of our times that preachers frequently 
take pains to distinguish themselves from the teaching profession. 
The teacher, so the preacher feels, lives in the academic atmosphere 
of the classroom and the library, detached from the world of men and 
machines, impersonal and dispassionate in his pedantic search for 
objective truth. “I’m no theologian, I’m only an everyday preacher” 
—how often that kind of distinction is heard! 

Teachers, it must be said, and that includes theologians, bring 
this kind of complaint upon themselves all too often. And if the 
preacher keeps the teacher at a distance, it is no less common to find 
the teacher scoffing at the trivialities and superficial busy-ness of the 
preacher. But this ought not to be. The preacher must be a 
teacher—is one, indeed, whether he wants to be or not, and the 
teacher (if he happens to be a Christian theologian) must also be a 
preacher. 

It is worth noting in this connection an excellent recent book 
called The Art of Teaching which ought to be read carefully by 
preachers as well as teachers for it helps to bridge the gap between 
the two. The author is Gilbert Highet, a distinguished teacher of 
the classics at Columbia University (the book is published by Alfred 
A. Knopf Co., New York, $3.50). The title is deliberately chosen, 
for Highet begins by saying that he believes “teaching is an art, not 
a science.” What follows, consequently, shows a refreshing uncon- 
cern for functionalism, progressivism, and Deweyism. ‘Teaching, 
we are told, and we could as well substitute the word preaching, is 
something that requires the heart of man, for it cannot be done by 
formulas. 

The book deals mainly with secular university and _ professional 
education, but there is one brief paragraph toward the end where 
the author speaks of the preacher as teacher. He says, what is surely 
true, that “Ihe Christian Church has been best in those periods 
when it took its mission of teaching most seriously.’ 

What then are the qualities of a good teacher (preacher), his nec- 
essary qualifications, and what helpful suggestions can be made for 
improving his method? It is prosaic to reduce Highet’s finely writ- 
ten discussion to an outline, but the qualities of a good teacher should 
include: (1) knowledge of his subject, (2) enthusiasm for his subject, 
(3) a liking for his audience—elsewhere called “‘largeness of heart.” 
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His qualifications require: (1) memory, (2) will-power, (3) kindness. 
Improvement and more effective teaching come through: (1) striving 
for clarity of expression, (2) patience, (3) a sense of the awful respon- 
sibility in molding and forming a human mind. 


JAPANESE TRANSLATIONS 


An announcement has been received from Shinkyo Shuppansha 
(Protestant Publishing Co.) of Tokyo regarding an ambitious and 
important project of translating certain great books into the Japa- 
nese language. Begun just two years ago this agency already has a 
substantial offering of both classical and contemporary titles. In 
addition to translations there are several works of a theological and 
Biblical nature written and edited by Japanese scholars. ‘The prob- 
lems of finance and production are, of course, staggering in present- 
day Japan, and yet the company is making plans for further publica- 
tion. 

Calvin’s Institutes has been translated in its entirety. ‘There isa 
volume of selections from Luther, and such recent titles as Brunner’s 
Our Faith, John Mackay’s Preface to Christian Theology, and Di- 
belius’ Jesus. Many of Reinhold Niebuhr’s books are being tran- 
scribed, and plans are made for the publishing of a Bible dictionary 
and a series of commentaries. A selection of early essays by Barth 
is being translated from the German as well as some selections from 
Kierkegaard. 

Although the work has been supported to some extent by “foreign 
missions,” the actual task of translating and the printing and publish- 
ing have been in the hands of native Japanese. ‘This is an indication 
of the scholarship of these Japanese Christians and a mark of their 
devotion and sense of responsibility which promises much for the 
Japanese Church. Following the Reformation principle that the 
Word of God should be translated into the language of the people, 
these volumes speak the Protestant conviction that an enlightened 
mind makes for a forward-moving Church. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER TO ANIMISM 


The missionary’s approach to aboriginal peoples was made the 
theme of a series of three lectures given recently at Princeton Semi- 
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nary by Dr. Eugene A. Nida, Secretary for Translations, American 
Bible Society. Dr. Nida is an authority on linguistics, and his book, 
Bible Translating (1947), has become a recognized manual for mis- 
sionaries. In addition to his work with the American Bible Society, 
he has been acting as Professor of Linguistics at the Summer Institute 
of the University of Oklahoma. Combining a rare knowledge of sci- 
entific anthropology with an aggressive evangelical faith, Dr. Nida’s 
lectures made a unique and fresh approach to the whole question of 
missionary strategy. 

Speaking primarily about aboriginal peoples, Dr. Nida undertook 
in his final lecture to relate the Christian message to those so-called 
“primitive” peoples whose religion is generally known as animism. 
He analyzed the chief emphases of animism as including a belief in 
innumerable “spirits,” scrupulous concern for taboo, superstitious 


use of charms and fetishes, indifference to the relation of religious 
beliefs to individual conduct, and the social solidarity of the clan. 
The Christian missionary confronted by such animistic faith and 
practice must speak in a positive way in order to fill pagan concepts 
with Christian content. It is not enough, Dr. Nida said, for well- 
intentioned missionaries to decry what from the Christian perspec- 


tive appears as gross paganism and immorality. To denounce an 
act of adultery as ‘“‘sin” may mean nothing at all to an animist whose 
only sense of “guilt” revolves around the notion of taboo. To con- 
vict men of “‘sin’’—in the Christian sense—requires some conception 
of Jesus Christ as the sinless one in whom there is forgiveness of sin. 

What is needed, therefore, is a planned approach which will re- 
interpret for the animist his own convictions in the light of the 
Christian faith. ‘This may be done with constructive results if the 
missionary tries to relate Christian truths to the basic animistic ten- 
ets. For example, the doctrine of the Trinity is the Christian an- 
swer to the hierarchical and competitive polytheism of animism; the 
Christian conviction about the sinful nature of man is set against 
the belief of a-moral taboo; the regenerative power of the Holy 
Spirit through faith in the redemptive work of Christ is the evan- 
gelical response to magic, charms, and superstitions; the demand for 
a life of moral holiness bridges the gap between the animist’s faith 
and life; the fellowship of the Church gives new content and mean- 
ing to the social solidarity of the clan. 

In his discussion of these points, Dr. Nida did not hesitate to speak 
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of the “‘point of contact’ between Christianity and animism, but he 
made it clear that by this controversial phrase he did not mean that 
a foundation could be built out of pagan beliefs upon which the 
Christian faith could be superimposed. He used the idea of contact 
in the practical sense of the missionary’s obligation to become aware 
of the religious and cultural life of peoples to whom the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition is strange and confusing. 


QUAKERS AND THE MINISTRY 


The Quakers, or the Society of Friends as they prefer to be known, 
have a distinct conception of the Christian faith. Always small in 
numbers, their influence has been out of all proportion to their size. 
Properly speaking, they have no creed, no Church, no sacraments, 
no form of government, no ministry. But they have made their 
witness felt in positive and not merely negative ways. 

In recent years a center for religious and social study known as 
Pendle Hill (Wallingford, Pa.) has been publishing pamphlets and 
books by well-known Quakers in order to make clear some of the 
basic convictions of the Society of Friends. A recent pamphlet is 
entitled Prophetic Ministry, and it attempts to explain the Quaker 
understanding of the spirit-led utterance in “meeting.” The author 
is Howard A. Brinton who is Director of the Pendle Hill Graduate 
School. “There is,’ the author states, “a ministry of ritual, a min- 
istry of teaching, and a ministry which waits until it becomes a vocal 
expression of the Divine Word spoken immediately in the heart.” 
On the basis of this distinction, therefore, three historic types of min- 
istry can be detected: “Catholic, Protestant, and Quaker; the altar 
centered, the sermon centered, and, at least in intention, the pro- 
phetic.” If this seems to claim too much for the Quakers, it should 
be observed that this way of speaking refers to the “goal’’ and not 
necessarily the “achievement” of their ministry. 

The history of the Society of Friends, as this pamphlet reproduces 
it, does not exhibit the kind of uniformity which is frequently asso- 
ciated with this movement. Brinton sketches four main periods 
from 1650 to the present, and in some ways it is clear that he regards 
the subsequent development of the ministry as contrary to the orig- 
inal “intention” of the Quakers. He notes that gradually “the 
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priestly type of mind took precedence over the prophetic,” that 
“separations” split the Society into three main parties, that in Amer- 
ica meetings have been “programmed,” that the passion for social 
righteousness, so strong in modern Quakerism, “tends to be set in a 
secular, pragmatic frame of reference.” 

Nevertheless the author is convinced that the Quaker tradition 
still speaks a needed corrective for our day. “Something more is 
needed than right ideas,’ he warns, and this is where the prophetic 
ministry makes itself felt. “An over-intellectualized religion” needs 
constantly to be rebuked by the religion which makes way for ‘‘a few 
simple words spoken while the heart lies fallow.” 

Howard Brinton is himself concerned to revitalize the Quaker 
witness by relating it directly to the centrality of Jesus Christ. He 
points out that much recent writing and thinking among the Friends 
is more in line with “the Hellenic ancestor of Christianity than to 
the Hebraic ancestor.” 

More might have been said about this “Christ-centered” ministry, 
for the discussion becomes most theologically significant at this point 
—and here the pamphlet ends. “‘Jesus called himself a prophet, and 
prophetic religion is the religion of Jesus rather than the religion 
about Jesus.” 


THE NEW TESTAMENT VOCABULARY 


One of the outstanding products of modern German scholarship 
which is assured a permanent place in Biblical studies is the monu- 
mental dictionary of the New Testament known as Kittel’s Worter- 
buch. Begun in 1933 under the editorship of the late Gerhard 
Kittel of Tiibingen, the work has made significant progress but is as 
yet unfinished. 

It will come as great good news to many to learn that a series of 
English translations of some of the more important articles is now 
being published in London. ‘The series is known as “Bible Key 
Words,” and J. R. Coates, formerly Professor of Old Testament at 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, is the translator and editor. At 
the present time two volumes of about seventy-five pages each have 
appeared, dealing with the words “Love” and “Church.” Two more 
are announced—‘‘Sin”” and “Righteousness.” (The series is pub- 
lished by Adam & Charles Black, Soho Square, London, and the 
price is six shillings a volume.) 
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The unique feature of these word studies is not merely their lin- 
guistic and exegetical thoroughness but their conscious theological 
reference. The full title of the dictionary is Theologisches Worter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament, and the contributors, who represent 
many shades of Christian opinion, all seek to explore the New Testa- 
ment vocabulary as the medium of theological convictions. Kittel 
himself spoke of New Testament words as “vessels of transparent 
crystal” which make visible the content of the Christian revelation. 
Philological and linguistic considerations have frequently obscured 
the theological character of the New Testament vocabulary, and 
theologians all too often discuss Christian doctrines without proper 
regard for the basic New Testament language. In combining the 
two, the Wérterbuch has given a new impulse to both exegetical and 
doctrinal studies. Not least among the merits of this great work is 
the practical influence which it has had upon preaching and the re- 
vival of a truly expository type of sermon. 

It is to be hoped that this English series will have the widest kind 
of circulation, and that ministers and pastors as well as Biblical stu- 
dents and theologians will ponder Kittel’s assertion that “the lan- 
guage of the New Testament has quite definitely but one single pur- 
pose, that of expressing that which has taken place, that which God 
has done in Christ.” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


‘By Etmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE LOYALTY OATH 


The University of California has attracted wide attention because 
of its agitation over the question whether its professors should be 
required to take an oath declaring that they are not members of the 
Communist party or of any subversive group aiming to overthrow 
the government of the United States. (Professors already take the 
regular oath required of all public servants.) When the California 
faculty refused to take this additional oath, the regents insisted upon 
dismissing those who persisted in their stand. The alumni were 
called in to mediate, and a compromise was agreed to by both regents 
and faculty members. ‘The compromise afforded professors who re- 
fused to take the oath an opportunity to receive a hearing before a 
faculty committee and if judged to be neither Communists nor 
fellow-travelers they might be recommended for continuation on the 
staff. 

Three months after the so-called settlement, the faculty committee 
recommended that of the 45 faculty members who had not signed the 
oath and who had been interviewed, 39 should be retained and 6 
released. The regents voted 11 to 10 to accept the committee’s 
report. 

But forces were at work in the Board of Regents and it was decided 
to change the decision. The Board repudiated or denied any re- 
sponsibility for the work of the faculty committee and by a vote of 
13 to 10 summarily dismissed 31 faculty members as of June. It has 
been suggested that the recalcitrant forces in the Board of Regents 
were not so much concerned about the Communistic tendencies of 
the faculty members dismissed as they were concerned about their 
refusal to be subordinate to their superiors. One hundred and sixty- 
five faculty members not in any way suspected of Communism pro- 
tested against this action, only to be made targets of bitter denuncia- 
tion by people who demanded their dismissal. 
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The results have hardly achieved the end which was originally 
sought, namely, the eradication of Communistic influences from the 
California faculty. ‘The University has suffered greatly by this con- 
troversy. Forty-eight courses have been discontinued; several pro- 
fessors have resigned; the academic world has expressed disapproval 
in several ways. ‘The world of higher education has received a warn- 
ing shock. And even if the eighteen teachers who are appealing 
through the courts to be reinstated in their teaching positions won 
their case, the internal situation at California would not be changed. 
The fact of the matter is that so long as the Board of Regents is in 
the control of “hysterical” people, little can be done unless the public 
to whom the University belongs rises up and demands a change. 

The implications of this case are quite evident. For one thing, it 
is altogether right at a time like this to detect and eradicate real Com- 
munists from positions of public responsibility, who desire the vio- 
lent destruction of our democratic institutions. But, whether that 
can be done by subscription to an oath is another question. A Com- 
munist who has no respect for the truth and who is willing to use any 
device to accomplish his ends, would have no scruples about signing 
an oath. Better ways will have to be found to detect real and theo- 
retical Communists. With the former we can deal, but with the 
latter we face a difficult problem. The theoretical Communists 
should not object if administrators of public institutions, especially 
of schools, request them to face up to the inevitable concomitants of 
their theories. Professors cannot teach in an idealistic vacuum; they 
must be forced to face the practical outcomes of their theories! 
Higher education is not exempt from social responsibility. 

A further implication has to do with the control of our public 
schools. The majority of the Board of Regents, it seems, is gov- 
erned by mixed motives and unclear ideas. ‘They seem to have little 
understanding of academic freedom. They act as though they were 
inquisitors of a faculty whose every member was under suspicion 
unless he could prove himself innocent. ‘They seem to be obsessed 
with the idea that anyone refusing to submit to the order of which 
they are custodians is subversive, or a Communist. The methods 
used to discover and eliminate these subversives reveal that the ma- 
jority of the Board of Regents is not really interested in the truth 
about the whole matter of Communism in public life. 

Christians must not cynically dismiss the California affair, or con- 
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demn both parties, but exercise the highest vigilance lest our schools 
get into the control of persons and groups who seek to solve problems 
of truth by the methods of irresponsible and unenlightened power. 


BRUNNER ON EAST AND WEST 


Emil Brunner of Zurich has made some observations on his lecture 
trip to the Orient. ‘These impressions are related in an article in a 
recent issue of Christianity and Crisis. 

The eastern peoples, he maintains, have eagerly received the tech- 
nical products of the West; they have not been imposed upon them. 
But eastern peoples have not been given the education which would 
enable them to make these products for themselves, nor have they 
been given ways and means of handling their effects. 

Brunner is rather critical concerning missionary efforts, saying 
that “despite the impressive achievements of Christian Missions, the 
influence of Christianity in Asia is minimal. . . . Asia has taken over 
from the West mainly the exterior civilization only, not Christianity 
itself.” 

Leaders in Asia are weil aware of this problem. They seek a uni- 
fying force for their cultures. Some are turning to the old cultural 
and historical religions, but they do not satisfy. As a result, many 
are embracing a “‘pseudo-religion of secularism.’’ For example, 
Brunner finds among Japanese youth “‘technical progress and ex- 
perimental natural science, positivist philosophy and_ psychology, 
indifference towards anything religious, and ethical relativism.” It 
is the mentality found in many areas where Communism flourishes. 

The West developed technically while still under the influence 
of Christian assumptions; but the East has received only the technical 
products without any prior attachment to the Christian faith. 
Hence we may see an East develop technically without the underly- 
ing principles which kept Western technics somewhat under the 
control of Christian ethics. 

To aggravate the problem, many Americans now in the Orient 
have and are propagating a secular mentality. The troops as well 
as the advisers “‘have strengthened the opinion that Western civiliza- 
tion is atheistic, or in any case, does not care about religion in the 
least.” Brunner sought in one of his addresses to counteract the 
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imported views of several American professors who had vehemently 
stated that democracy and Christianity had nothing to do with one 
another. This view, maintains Brunner, is materialistic nihilism, 
and in time will produce that “totalitarian Communism, to combat 
which was their intention . . . the West is cutting systematically the 
roots of what good it has and strives to maintain, while leading the 
East towards a rootless, purely utilitarian and technical civilization.” 


NEW STAGE IN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


From November 28 to December 1, 1950, Protestantism in Amer- 
ica reached a new stage of development. During these days, eight 
interdenominational bodies representing twenty-nine denomina- 
- tions, and twenty-six million Church members met in a Constitu- 
tional Convention to join in forming the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America. Of these de- 
nominations four are Eastern Orthodox. 

The agencies involved represent co-operative movements in vari- 
ous fields, such as The International Council of Religious Education 
(1872); The Foreign Missions Conference of North America (1893); 
The Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Can- 
ada (1902); the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica (1908); the Home Missions Council of North America (1908); 
the Protestant Council on Higher Education (1911); the United 
Stewardship Council (1920); and the United Council of Church 
Women (1941). It may be that in due time Church World Service 
and the Protestant Radio and Film Commission will be incorporated 
into the new Council. The 875 state, county, and city Councils of 
Churches, and the 1,720 state and local Councils of Church Women 
also co-ordinated their work with the Council and are represented in 
the Council’s General Assembly. And the ministerial associations, 
which number 1,717 in this country, are likewise taken into consid- 
eration. 

The actual constitution of the Council was determined by 600 off- 
cial delegates of the denominations. Canadian Churches were not 
included, since they have formed their own Council, although the 
Canadian and the National Councils will co-operate with each other, 
and representatives of the former will serve on the various depart: 
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ments of the latter. Besides the 600 official denominational dele- 
gates, the Cleveland meetings were attended by 1,200 official repre- 
sentatives and alternates, and approximately 5,000 visiting delegates. 

The origin of the Council dates from a conference held in Atlantic 
City in December, 1941, when representatives of these co-operating 
agencies unanimously decided to recommend “the creation of a sin- 
gle corporate agency to succeed all of the existing councils.” The 
purpose of the Council is “to create an inclusive, co-operative agency 
as a means of continuing, co-ordinating and extending the basic 
functions and objectives of eight existing interdenominational agen- 
cies.” In no wise does the Council destroy denominations; nor does 
it represent a movement toward organic unity. Denominations may 
still be affiliated with sections of the Council (for instance, with the 
Foreign Missions Department) and not be constituent members of 
the Council. 

The Council is an instrument of Church co-operation which will 
make for a stronger witness, a more effective strategy, and a more 
unified program of action in all areas of Christian life and work, 
whether in evangelism, international affairs, Christian education, 
stewardship, national and foreign missions, worship, pastoral care, 
research, ecumenical relations, radio, television, higher education, 
joint observances, publicity, or other matters. 

But beyond being an instrument for co-operative Christian action, 
it is an expression of an essential spirit of Christian unity which is 
growing within American Protestantism. 


CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 


Bishop Stephen Neill of the World Council of Churches has given 
us a report on Christianity in Africa based upon his recent visit to 
that Continent. 

It was the newness of everything Christian in Africa that made its 
strongest impression upon him. Few settlements were to be found 
in Africa before 1850. For instance, Uganda today has over half a 
million non-Roman Christians and possibly more Roman Catholic 
Christians, and yet on the Sunday Bishop Neill preached in the great 
cathedral of Namirembe, one of the worshipers was an aged and dis- 
tinguished chief who could look back to the time when there was 
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not a single Christian in Uganda! It is only fifty years ago that the 
first missionary party entered the city of Kano in northern Nigeria. 
The first baptism among the people living in the highlands of Kikuya 
took place in 1906. Of a group of 28 theological students in Nigeria, 
22 of them had been baptized during school days, and only six were 
children of Christian parents. After 400 years of Christian mission- 
ary work in India only one person in forty is a Christian, whereas 
after a little less than a century of mission work in Africa, one person 
in nine is a Christian. 

Bishop Neill noted that the impact of the West has broken down 
old patterns of culture, but it has also created a desire on the part of 
Africans for self-government and equality. Africans are in many 
places deeply resentful of racial discrimination. ‘They too have ab- 
sorbed the revolutionary spirit which is abroad; they are impatient 
with “imperialism” and are desirous of a more rapid movement to- 
ward self-government. The political situation varies from country 
to country, primarily because of the differences in occupational 
powers. 

Christian missions play a large rdle in the educational life of Af- 
rica. ‘“Three-quarters of the education of young Africans is in the 
hands of Christian missions.” Until recently governments did little 
for education. British and French governments subsidized mission- 
ary schools and teachers’ salaries, which created problems for Ameri- 
cans committed to the doctrine of the separation of Church and state. 
That the acceptance of such subsidies involves dangers can be easily 
seen. While native authorities are now conducting more schools, 
African education for the most part is still under Christian auspices. 

Three-quarters of the students attending the four African Uni- 
versity Colleges are evangelical Christians, and the remaining one- 
quarter are Roman Catholics, Muslims, and pagans. ‘The Church 
faces a promising future in the field of higher education and the 
training of Africa’s leaders. 

There are dangers involved in this rapid progress. Depth has not 
been commensurate with extension; missionary and native leader- 
ship has been inadequate in numbers and quality; primitive pagan- 
ism still persists in a Church filled with new Christians coming so 
recently from a pagan culture. There is prevalent in the Church 
the tendency to settle down to a wholly unsatisfactory half-pagan, 
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half-Christian state. The gravest problem Bishop Neill finds in 
the areas of leadership and the relation of Christian living to old 
pagan fears, practices, and relationships. 

As recommendations he suggests that the Student Christian Move- 
ment should give greater guidance to African youth, that African 
students studying in the West should be warmly welcomed by Chris- 
tians, that provisions be made for Africans to visit other countries, 
that European theologians should visit African centers, that Western 
teachers should be lent to African institutions for periods of time, 
that books should be made available, and that soon an ecumenical 
meeting should be held in Africa. 


“RETURN TO APOSTOLIC TIMES” 


Joseph L. Hromadka of Prague in addressing the Synod of the 
Evangelical Church of the Czech Brethren not long ago said that 
“our contemporary situation is so difficult that it is not enough to 
return to the Reformation, we must return to the beginnings of the 
Church, to the apostolic times.”” His remarks were reported in the 


journal of the Church of Scotland entitled Life and Work, by the 
Reverend Robert Smith who until recently served the Scottish 
Church in Prague. 

Hromadka also stated that the constant change in the contempo- 
rary situation makes it very difficult for the Church to take care of 
her two duties—“gathering the people to hear her message’’ and 
“criticizing everything that is evil and unjust in a way that will be 
understood with complete frankness and honesty.” 

Mr. Smith also reports that there are new developments in the 
Church in Czechoslovakia. An organization started two years ago 
for promoting work among women has been officially recognized. 
A movement for the training of laymen has also been inaugurated, 
and lectures are being provided for that purpose at the Prague 
Theological Faculty. The response has been very good, and the 
program is being extended to the country areas. A new missionary 
interest has developed, and missionaries are being trained for South 
East Asia. A closer relationship has developed with Hungarian 
Protestantism, and the two new Theological Faculties—Hus and 
Comenius—are becoming centers of theological study for Slavic lands. 
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NEGRO CHURCHES FACE PROBLEMS 


Most white people in the United States think that the Negro is 
deeply religious by tradition and nature. There is abroad a senti- 
mental idea that all Negroes are either Methodists or Baptists, that 
they place the Church at the center of their social life, that they ac- 
cept Christianity in the spirit of the great spirituals, and listen to 
inspiring Negro preachers who are regarded as leaders among their 
people. 

It may be true that this pattern of Negro religion is true to reality 
in some relatively remote areas of the country. But for the most 
part, Negroes have been subject to radical social changes within the 
last twenty years. The minister is no longer the most influential 
person among Negroes. Thousands of Negroes have moved from 
rural areas into congested city sections only to become radically in- 
fluenced by the secularism of city life. Possessed of more freedom 
and money, they too have been drifting away from Church and 
religion. 

Ebony, the “Life” magazine of the Negroes, notes that city Negro 
Churches now become either large and active organizations which 
demand more and more money to support, or they have become 
“store front” meeting houses emphasizing the old-time enthusiasm 
of the revival. ‘The former has alienated many Negroes because of 
their constant appeal for money; the latter offers little to a growing 
number of intelligent Negroes. 

Ebony also reports that Negroes today have better jobs and that 
they are better educated. As a result, attendance at Negro churches 
is declining. Ministers of Negro churches face a difficult set of 
problems. They must be informed on the labor, racial, social, and 
religious issues which today confront their people. While the prob- 
lem of an adequate ministry is common to all Churches, it does strike 
the Negro churches with especial gravity. 

The impatience of many Negroes with the Church on the issue of 
racial justice has something to do with their neglect of the Church. 
The old-time religion which was good enough for the fathers is not 
good enough for Negroes who face a new struggle for a larger eman- 
cipation. No doubt, a great many Negroes have been secularized by 
their new wealth, and others find in their new freedom a life that 
has little need for the Church. 
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MASS MEETING AT ESSEN 


An unusual event took place last August in Essen, Germany, where 
150,000 laymen from all over Germany were brought together. 
This is the largest gathering of its kind ever to assemble on Conti- 
nental Europe under Protestant auspices. One newspaper esti- 
mated that perhaps 180,000 attended the final assembly at the Essen 
Stadium. 

The official name of the event was the Kirchentag. The man who 
arranged for the occasion was Dr. Reinhold von Thadden. For a 
long time he has had the dream of rehabilitating the laity in the 
Church. He is himself an outstanding layman who was formerly 
engaged in Student Christian work. He lost everything he owned 
(and it was considerable) in the eastern zone and was for some time 
a Russian prisoner. He has not yet recovered his health. He was 
also imprisoned by the Nazis in both Stettin and Berlin. During 
the last war he was occupation commander of Louvain, but two 
years after the war he was welcomed back and féted by the high 
officials and people of the city. Dr. von Thadden was also engaged 
in World Council activities, and in 1949 returned to Germany to 
engage in laymen’s work in the Evangelical Church of Germany. 

In 1949 he arranged for the first Kirchentag in Hannover. His 
ideas about the laity were new to many German Church leaders, and 
at first they were somewhat cautious about his proposal and his en- 
thusiasm. ‘The Church leaders, however, were won over to von 
Thadden’s ideas by the Hannover event. 

People came from all over Germany for the four-day affair in 
Essen. The Church’s high officials were nearly all present. Many 
came from the eastern zone. Fifteen thousand young people at- 
tended. Each day the meetings were opened with the Holy Com- 
munion and with Bible study. The general theme was Save the 
Man and succeeding days expanded on it in the following ways: Save 
His Freedom; Save His Homeland; Save His Family; Save His Faith. 
A new oratorio Thy Kingdom Come was given. Afternoon organ 
concerts and readings from poetry were well-attended. Evening 
services featured outstanding speakers on pertinent topics. The 
final service was addressed by von Thadden, Bishops Lilje and Di- 
belius, Superintendent Niemdller, Minister Heieneman, and Visser 
‘t Hooft. A chorus of 4,000 voices conducted by four directors, and 
accompanied by a 400-piece trumpet choir, assisted. 
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The meeting was significant for a number of reasons. It was truly 
ecumenical. It was a mass meeting without objectionable mass 
methods. It was proof that meetings could be held for four days 
a week and that they would be well attended. The spirit of the 
meetings was worshipful and not that of a crowd out on a mass dem- 
onstration. It certainly proved that Christians in Germany repre- 
sent a corporate witnessing power which in turn gives support to 
individual Christians living in a difficult world. The faith of Dr. 
Reinhold von Thadden has been vindicated, and we may look for- 
ward to the resurgence of the laity in the Evangelical Church of 
Germany who will revitalize that Church with new power. 
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Tue CurisTIAN DoctrRinE oF Gop. Docmatics, VoL. 1, by Emil Brunner. 

361 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1950. $6.00. 

Having taught dogmatic theology for more than twenty years (one of 
them at Princeton Seminary) and having already produced a series of 
notable monographs on individual topics, revelation, Christology, and the 
doctrine of man, Brunner has now set his hand to a compendious survey 
of the whole field. He plans to complete the work in three volumes, of 
which two have already been published in German, and the first now 
makes its appearance in English translation. 

The present volume, in which Brunner has again been admirably served 
by his English translator, Olive Wyon, exhibits those qualities which 
distinguish everything that comes from his pen. Brunner is a born 
teacher; the facility with which he handles his materials, the orderliness 
of his thought and the clarity with which he expounds it must excite 
the envy of every theologian. It is just a question whether he does not 
suffer from the defects of his qualities, whether, in other words, things 
are always quite so clear as he makes them appear. I am reminded of 
a youthful relative of my own who remarked to her mother once on leav- 
ing church, “Mummy, I wish Dr. S— wouldn’t explain everything.” 

The introductory section is devoted to a discussion of the basis and 
function of theology. There is a real problem here, though some 
theologians seem to be unaware of it, and Brunner analyzes it fully and 
clearly. What is the relation between doctrine and faith, or, as it may 
be expressed, dogma and kerygma? The difference between them must 
be observed. Brunner is emphatic in rejecting the view of Romanism 
and the older Protestant orthodoxy that revealed truth can be equated 
with a series of doctrinal propositions. Revealed truth is personal; it 
is the self-disclosure of God in Jesus Christ as he is apprehended in the 
encounter of faith. This encounter, however, contains in itself a thought- 
element, and in theological reflection the thought-element is isolated and 
further developed. Thus, while the language of faith is, “My Lord and 
my God!,” theological reflection asks, ““What is the right content of the 
concepts ‘Lord’ and ‘God’?” The obvious danger of this conception of 
theology—as, indeed, of any conception of theology— is that faith itself 
will be intellectualized, and it is to be feared that Brunner does not entirely 
escape this danger. He describes theological thinking as “thinking-in- 
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faith” (glaubiges Denken), but when he explains this to mean that the 
act of personal decision is taken as already made, a question arises. Does 
this mean that “the dimension of personal encounter,” to which fait! 
properly belongs (p. 54), is abandoned and theology becomes, so to speak, 
an “emotion recollected in tranquillity’? Apparently not even that; for 
we are told that for the duration of theological reflection the personal 
element, the “heart” is ruled out (and “ruled out,” ausgeschaltet, is what 
Brunner wrote, not “practically ruled out,” as Miss Wyon translates) 
(p. 74). Does Brunner reject entirely the old maxim, Pectus facit theo- 
logum? 

The main part of the volume is devoted to the doctrine of God. Brun- 
ner makes a happy beginning with a chapter on the name of God; he 
finds in this Biblical conception the key to the whole Biblical doctrine 
of God. The revelation of the name of God signifies that God is known 
as he confronts us personally and enters into a personal relation with us. 
This revelation is perfect in his personal presence in Jesus Christ. But 
it has assumed various forms. The revelation in Jesus Christ is preceded 
by the Old Testament revelation, which in its turn presupposes an orig- 
inal revelation; furthermore, the revelation in the historical event of Jesus 
Christ is mediated to us through the testimony of the Apostles and that 
of the Church, which, by the witness of the Holy Spirit, is made revelation 
to us. Yet, through its varied forms it has but one theme: Jesus Christ 
is the center towards which it all points—in him God is perfectly revealed 
as he truly is. 

This is not the place to enter into the vexed question of an “original 
revelation.” (This term Ur-offenbarung, favored by Althaus, appears to 
have been adopted by Brunner in preference to “creation-revelation,” 
Schépfungs-offenbarung, which he used in Revelation and Reason.) But 
it may be asked whether the issues are not confused by the use of the word 
“revelation” in this context at all. Brunner explains it thus: “Sin, as 
the broken relationship between man and God, presupposes a relation 
with God which preceded the breach, and a knowledge of God which 
was given with this relation to God, that is, an original revelation” (p. 
17). But in a relation with God which preceded the breach of sin 
there would be no need of a revelation, because there would be no veil 
between God and man. 

In any case, we are to understand that in all the various forms of 
revelation there is one meaning, Immanuel, God with us (p. 20). Jesus 
Christ is “the consummation of the revelation of God,” for in him God 
himself is present, acting in his own person (p. 23). It comes then as 
a surprise to the reader, who has noted the Christocentric nature of 
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Brunner’s doctrine of revelation, to be told that there is another side 
of God which is not revealed in Christ but which is not, therefore, hidden 
from us (like the dark side of the moon); it is known in the reality of 
the wrath of God. Brunner here takes up Luther’s conception of a Deus 
nudus who pursues his “strange work”; there is no question, he says, 
of this being a mere imagination; “it is God as He is, and remains, out- 
side of Jesus Christ” (p. 173). Justification for this line of thought is 
sought in the doctrine of the Trinity. According to Brunner the doc- 
trine of the Trinity signifies at one and the same time the identity and 
the nonidentity of the Father and the Son. We have to choose between 
having God in Christ and having him apart from Christ. “The God 
whom we have in Jesus Christ is Life and Salvation; and the God whom 
we have in Jesus Christ is he whom we Fave in faith, in obedience to his 
word. But the God whom we have in unbelief, outside of Jesus Christ, 
is the angry God who does not prepare salvation for us, but judgment 
for doom” (p. 230). But does this “dialectical tension” between identity 
and nonidentity mean anything more than just a partial identity? 

This suspicion is rather confirmed when we note the curious tendency 
in Brunner to associate Christ exclusively with the love of God. Al- 
though we are told that the holiness of God, which expresses itself as 
consuming wrath, is one with his love, and “His wrath is simply the 
result of the infinitely serious love of God” (pp. 167, 170), Christ is 
allowed no part in the manifestation of the wrath of God. God in Christ 
is love alone; the working of his wrath belongs to another “sphere,” where 
Christ is not. 

The truth is surely that it is precisely in Christ that the paradox of the 
love and the wrath of God is revealed. The Word of his grace is also 
and at the same time the Word of his judgment. To reject the work of 
God in Christ is not to be transported to another sphere and taken in 
the toils of a “strange work” which he executes apart from Christ. If 
there is any matter on which the New Testament is unanimous it is that 
all judgment is committed to the Son (John 5: 22). Brunner attaches 
an inordinate significance to the circumstance that the New Testament 
speaks of the wrath of God, never of the wrath of Christ (but what about 
Rev. 6: 16?); and his assertion that in the parable of the great assize it is 
the Father who has prepared everlasting fire for the devil and his angels 
(Matthew 25: 41) is not only without textual warrant but it obscures 
the salient fact that it is the Son who pronounces the doom of the wicked. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that in thus separating two spheres 
in God Brunner has fallen into the very pit against which Luther warned 
so vehemently—he has become a scrutator majestatis—and in driving so 
deep a wedge between the Father and the Son he has imperilled the unity 
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of the Godhead which it was (and must be still) the primary purpose of 
the doctrine of the Trinity to safeguard. 

GerorGE S. HENpRy 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


COMMENTARY ON RoMANS, by Anders Nygren. ‘Translated by C. C. 
Rasmussen. 457 pp. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1949. $5.00. 
It is characteristic of European theologians, unlike their American 

brothers, to devote their best energies to the exposition of Scripture. In 
this they follow their Reformation exemplars, Luther and Calvin, depend- 
ing on them for pattern and substance of their comments, while freely 
adapting their exposition to contemporary debates. Seldom do these 
commentaries match the mood of American scholarship, but they are, 
for that very reason, all the more conducive to a vigorous intercontinental 
dialogue. A hearty welcome should therefore be accorded this important 
study by the Bishop of Lund. His interpretations are not uncontested 
by Swedish exegetes, but his position accurately reflects the central accents 
of the Lundensian school. 

American readers who are acquainted with this school will quickly 
recognize in this commentary many of its basic motifs. For example, 
Nygren selects as the high point of the Epistle the distinction between 
the two aeons (Romans 5:12-21). The new aeon is the realm introduced 
by the gift of God’s righteousness, which man may appropriate solely by 
faith. Nygren is fond of underscoring the dynamic and dramatic aspects 
of this gift. God’s righteousness is “not a property resident in God, but 
God’s mighty intervention into our existence, which results in a total 
change in its condition” (p. 77). The turning point in humanity’s exist- 
ence comes when God raises Jesus Christ from the dead (p. 51). This 
event marks a radical breach between man’s righteousness and God's, 
between the Law and the Gospel. The Gospel proclaims the powerful 
activity of God for man’s salvation, apart from the Law and apart from 
man’s righteousness. Among all the followers of Christ who have set 
themselves to understand and to communicate this Gospel, Paul has been 
the foremost; among all of his epistles Romans stands as the primary wit- 
ness to the Gospel. Listening to what Paul actually says in this epistle is 
therefore indispensable to everyone who would think rightly about the 
Gospel. This is what Bishop Nygren tries to do, and tries to help the 
reader do. He proceeds not by a verse-by-verse exposition but by sus- 
tained discussion of the central issues raised by the apostle. 

In this discussion it is inevitable that he should be influenced by modern 
predilections. In the first place, he betrays the suspicion with which 
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theologians all too frequently view the work of historians. He minimizes 
the effect on the epistle of Paul’s immediate purposes, as well as the 
obstacles to those purposes furnished by the situation in Rome. The 
letter “was only in a slight degree aimed at circumstances within a certain 
congregation” (p. 4). Moreover, this absence of pragmatic considerations 
gives to the letter “a uniquely objective character” (p. 5). One may well 
doubt whether Paul was so ignorant or so unaffected by the problems in 
the Roman congregations. In the second place, the commentator seems 
unduly afraid of anything that might be called subjective or psycho- 
logical. “Justification is not something which occurs within the soul” 
(p. 18). “Faith is not a subjective quality which must be present in man 
if the gospel is to be able to show its power” (p. 71). “God's righteousness 
is an objective relationship proffered to us through Christ” (p. 75). The 
apostle was not as fearful as the bishop of relating the Gospel to man’s 
inner travail with fears and guilt. To be sure, all sorts of “‘psychologizing 
embellishments” have cluttered modern study of Romans, but this is scant 
excuse for excluding all psychological processes from the realm of salvation. 
In the third place, the commentary suffers from a bias against intellectual- 
ism, against static doctrines, in the interest of dynamic categories. Such a 
bias may deceive an author with regard to the degree to which his own 
statements are covertly intellectualistic. One must grant that Paul’s letter 
is an intensely dramatic conversation concerning what God has been do- 
ing, but to use the terms of that conversation (such as faith) as purely 
objective categories comes perilously close to intellectualism, however fre- 
quently one may call them dynamic. Finally, the author concentrates 
excessively upon those passages which are relevant to his theological con- 
cerns, and passes too lightly over passages where the theology is less ap- 
parent but none the less important. Only a tenth of this volume is 
devoted to the last five chapters of the epistle. The author of the epistle 
was more interested in these chapters than that! To him they constitute 
the goal toward which he has been trying to lead his readers in the preced- 
ing argument. 

These criticisms do not diminish the great value of the commentary as 
awhole. There are many acute observations and penetrating discussions 
packed into the volume, which clearly ranks with the half dozen best 
modern commentaries on Romans. The reader who slowly traces the 
closely knit argument will have many reasons for thanking the author 
and the translator, although on occasion he may be irked by the errors 
of the type-setter. 

PAuL S. MINEAR 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 
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WESTLICHER UND OESTLICHER NIHILISMUS, by Ernst Benz. 46 pp. Stutt- 
gart, Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1948. DM 1.85. 

Tue European Spirit, by Karl Jaspers, translated with an Introduction 
by Ronald Gregor Smith. 64 pp. London, Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 1948. 2s 6d. 

The authors of these books are among the most sensitive and reflective 
German survivors of the holocaust which we all helped to prepare: Karl 
Jaspers, the eminent existentialist philosopher and psychologist formerly 
at Heidelberg and now at Basel; and Ernst Benz, professor of church 
history at Marburg and an authority on the relations between the Eastern 
and the Western Church as well as on the left wing of the Reformation. 
Both writers have viewed at close range as well as in its historical prove- 
nance the terrifying darkness visible into which European, and especially 
German, culture has descended in our time, and they both disclose a new 
vision of the essential meaning of Western culture and of the promise 
of faith. 

Dr. Benz gives primary attention to the history of the concept of 
Nihilism—denoting the denial or destruction of meaning—a concept by 
means of which numerous thinkers have grasped the darkness visible but 
one that is often irresponsibly and self-righteously used as a word of abuse 
to inflict upon any adversary of the moment. After a critical examina- 
tion of the philosophical definitions of the concept in the West (par- 
ticularly those of the early nineteenth-century Roman Catholic lay the- 
ologian, Franz von Baader, and those of Nietzsche), the author turns to 
survey the lineage of the concept in Russia, in the writings of the Nihilists 
and of Dostoyevsky (and of their analysts Thomas Masaryk and Nicolas 
Berdyaev). Strong meat is here. Nihilism is seen to be in part a protest 
against the emptiness of actual Christianity itself, against the sin which 
Nietzsche called the ‘‘euthanasia of Christianity” and which the author 
considers the sin of a Christianity become “but a moral cloak for superfi- 
cial bourgeois respectability.” “The only way,” says Dr. Benz, “in which 
nihilism can be overcome is that the church itself becomes conscious of its 
guilt and of its share of responsibility for this historical deterioration, for 
this devaluation of its charisma, for this failure to discharge its obligations, 
and for this discrediting of its nature.... The attack of nihilism is a 
thorn meant especially for itself.” (See Conrad Bergendoff’s abbreviated 
translation of the Benz essay in The Lutheran Quarterly, February, 1950.) 

For Jaspers, the existentialist, Europe (that is, the West) has come to 
the boundary situation where extreme questions arise. In face of nihilism 
Jaspers believes that we require a new understanding of the European 
spirit, an understanding that “must allow a deeper origin to take effect.” 
A solidly grounded consciousness of our existence in its European as well 
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as in its universal character will require that we answer three questions: 
What is Europe? What is Europe’s position in the changed world? 
What can we expect from European self-consciousness? The answers that 
Jaspers gives to these questions are answers that could come only from a 
consciousness that Western man is now going “through despair to reborn 
trust... . Anxiety is the thorn of his seriousness.” 

What is Europe? Europe as the West stretches as far as the Biblical 
religion; it includes America and Russia. Europe is the Bible and the 
classical world. The characteristic structure of the European ethos is 
found in three words—freedom, history, science. Freedom is the conquest 
of arbitrariness, for it coincides with the necessity of what is true. Free- 
dom is life in polarity, in unrest and movement; it is life at the extreme; 
it is conservative and it knows the unrest of revolutions; it knows the 
reconciliation of religious inwardness and the breakup in nihilist denial. 
The Bible uniquely contains these polarities and the awareness of the 
extreme situation. It insists that freedom is always dependent on some- 
thing else; it is not causa sui. In subjectivity, as an individual, European 
man experiences “what origin is—that I am not of myself free, but that 
precisely where I know I am really free I also know myself to be given 
from a transcendent ground.” The nature of man as a historical being 
living in a tradition that must always surpass itself, and the nature and 
vocation of science and technology (which could not have arisen without 
Biblical religion and its doctrine of creation) are understood within the 
context of this conception of freedom. 

But Europe’s position in the world has changed both outwardly and 
inwardly. The industrial center of gravity has shifted to the great con- 
tinents of America and Asia. ‘‘As in the ancient world Palestine lay 
between Mesopotamia and Egypt, so Europe will perhaps soon lie between 
the great powers. . . . This destiny of the middle position leads to destruc- 
tion or compels real life to emerge from quite a different source than that 
of power.” 

What is demanded of man today is “limitless communication between 
man and man,” becoming “master of our thoughts,” submitting to “no 
form of exclusive knowledge . . . ,” and acknowledging “love as the final 
guide, but under certain conditions to nourish an unavoidable hate and 
as soon as possible to let it die down again.” These demands are pre- 
sented with forcefulness and penetration. 

The ground of man’s hope is not in himself; it is not in the European 
spirit. ‘We become Europeans on condition that we really become men 
—that is, men from the depths of the origin and the goal, both of which lie 
in God.” This means that the ground is in neither the classical heritage 
nor Biblical religion once for all delivered. Both must be transformed 
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in a new appropriation and a new creation that come out of the depths. 
“The vital problem for the coming age is how Biblical religion is to be 
metamorphosed.” 

From a brief, compact book of this sort one cannot expect to learn 
what local habitation the new creation will choose. Ronald Gregor 
Smith, in his valuable introduction to the volume, says that Jaspers is 
one of the few existentialists who still have something positive and fairly 
definite to say but that, due to his lack of penetration into the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, Jaspers’ word is “not definite enough”; for the Christian 
the new creation must come from Jesus Christ and not merely from a 
rather indefinite origin. 

At another level, something even more definite than this would seem 
to be necessary in any statement that would achieve existential relevance. 
One may hold with Jaspers that politics sorely needs purification from 
every pretension to omnicompetence, just in order that it may elicit 
sincere consensus and compromise rather than partisan fighting for some 
allegedly orthodox world view; a dominating Catholicism or Protestantism 
like a dominating secularism will kill discussion and freedom (“limitless 
communication”). But politics, even in the “subaltern position” here 
assigned to it, requires a costing participation and a shaping of policy 
through the organization of power which Jaspers does not explicitly take 
into account. Perhaps this is one direction in which both Christian 
existentialism and Biblical religion must be metamorphosed if the Euro- 
pean spirit and the freedom to make the Christian witness are to survive, 
in short if we are to become men from the depths of the origin and the 
goal that belong to the Lord of history. 

James LUTHER ADAMS 
The Meadville Theological School 
The University of Chicago 


Tue HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION, edited by Elmer J. F. Arndt. 264 
pp. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1950. $3.00. 

Commemorating the centennial of Eden Theological Seminary, these 
dozen essays illustrate the irenic central Protestantism of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. It is symptomatic that there are repeated cita- 
tions, on the one hand, of the Calvinist Brunner and, on the other, of the 
Lutheran Aulén. With the exception of Professor Dietz’s all too brief 
comments on the liturgical history of the various German-American 
churches, there is little if anything here by which one might identify the 
denomination represented. The heritage which is affirmed is the spirit 
of prophetic religion which can never be unambiguously institutionalized 
and yet cannot live without institutions. ‘The Reformers point us beyond 
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themselves and beyond Protestant traditions to Scripture, and specifically 
to Jesus Christ, the living Word. In addition to the “recurring protestant 
spirit” and “the living word in the Scriptures,” the essays deal respectively 
with Reformation theology, with Christology, with preaching, the sacra- 
ments and liturgy, prayer, Christian education, ethics, the Church, and 
political ethics. Several of the writers identify the continuing work of 
reformation with the Biblical, sacramental, and churchly revival focussed 
in the ecumenical movement. 

The most penetrating and richest essay is Richard Niebuhr’s study 
of how the ethics of the Gospel are variously adulterated with the ethics 
of culture, even within the Protestant movement which arose to purify 
such a mixture. The universal human tendency to defensiveness and 
self-justification can twist to its own purposes even the teachings of Paul 
and the Reformers on this very subject. Protestant ethics are defensive 
in relation to culture, for example, at the one extreme in fundamentalist 
small-town asceticism, at another extreme in some forms of Christian 
socialism, and most frequently in the use of religion to conserve “the 
democratic, liberal, and Protestant way of life.” Ecclesiastical defensive- 
ness, again, is oriented now to doctrine, now to polity, now to special 
forms of Church and state relations or of ethics. 

The ethic of the Gospel, on the other hand, is not to be localized in 
this or that tradition or institution. Authorities are necessary to bring 
us to God, Church, Bible, doctrine, religious experience, and conscience. 
But all are fallible, and to base a morality on any of them is to accept a 
substitute for God. Yet this is what we all do continually, rejecting Jesus 
Christ for some other object of faith. But, on the other hand, if only 
in moments, we are actually and in fact freed also from concern for self 
and for physical and cultural values by the gift of trust. In such lightning 
flashes the dark scene of self-justifying, defensive human life is illuminated 
by “the energy waiting to be received and pressing into human existence.” 
In a compact formula, evangelical morality “does not meet the changing 
situations of life with the repetitions of acts found good in the past, but 
with deeds that fit the immediate situation, recognized as a situation in 
the kingdom of God.” And freed then from anxiety for the morrow, it 
has the courage “‘to do the right thing now,” that is, to love the neighbor, 
however insignificant such an act may seem. 

A final essay by Reinhold Niebuhr applies the insight of justification 
by faith to the present cultural and political conflict. The latter is in- 
terpreted as a three-cornered struggle between communism, Roman Cath- 
olic feudalism, and more or less secular liberal democracy. Each of the 
three rivals illustrates a form of self-righteous idealism, and only the last 
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promises any capacity of attaining such religious humility as might mit- 

igate its competitive fury and furnish a ground for ultimate reconciliation. 
James Hastincs NICHOLS 

Federated Theological Faculty 

University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 


Diz ANFANGE DER THEOLOGIE HuULDRYCH ZwINGLIs, by Arthur Rich. 182 

pp. Ziirich, Zwingli-Verlag, 1949. Fr. 9.80. 

This dissertation, accepted by the Theological Faculty of the University 
of Ziirich, is a scholarly attempt, after a thorough investigation of Zwingli’s 
own writings, to define the debt of Zwingli to Luther’s books in the early 
stage of his reformatory work. His findings differ from the conclusions 
of Zwingli’s leading biographers—Staehlin, Farner, Walter K6hler. Claim 
has been made by these men that Zwingli, through the perusal of Luther's 
works of 1519-1520, for example, his “Resolutions against Eck,” and his 
“Commentary on Galatians,” reached a new, or at least, a deeper con- 
ception of the Gospel. Before 1519 Zwingli defined “the Gospel of God, 
as nothing else than righteousness, truth, light, equity.”” But in 1525 he 
writes: “It is Gospel that in the name of Christ sins are remitted.” In 
the earlier part of his ministry gospel was law to be obeyed; in the latter 
part it was grace to be believed. Some of the Zwingli biographers claim 
that Zwingli was far more indebted to Luther for this change of view than 
he realized, when, in the Explanation of the 67 Conclusions, he emphati- 
cally affirmed, after paying a glowing tribute to Luther, that, “I have not 
learned the doctrine of Christ from Luther, but from the Word of God.” 
He claimed that, by way of Augustine and Paul, both Luther and he 
dipped out of the same fountain and each in his way reached the same 
evangelical truth, not necessarily expressed in the same form. Zwingli, 
however, always praised highly Luther’s heroic and defiant courage with 
which he proclaimed his doctrine and defended it against his Roman op- 
ponents. Rich concludes that Zwingli was not self-deceived in his refusal 
to credit Luther’s books as the cause of his reformatory activities. He 
was not an epigone of Luther; but an independent reformer. 

The other question, most interesting to students of Zwingli, was the 
debt he owed to Erasmus. Rich is not satisfied with Troeltsch’s statement 
in reference to Zwingli: “From Wyttenbach he [Zwingli] learned that 
Christ was the only Saviour, and hence no other mediators are necessary. 
From Erasmus he accepted the normative authority of the Scriptures. 
From Luther he obtained an understanding of the difference between law 
and grace.” Rich would concede that from these men Zwingli received 
ideas and impulses; yet he wrought them out in an original way through 
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his study of the Scriptures, through his sickness nigh unto death, 1519- 
1520, and through his controversy with his enemies whom he daringly 
opposed in his early years as people's priest in Ziirich. 

This book will remain permanently valuable and will be read by 
serious students, and especially by scholars who are seeking to find the 
formative influences in the lives of the Reformers. The author’s method 
of investigation and dating of his material mark a milestone in the study 
of Zwingli’s life and work. 

It is by no means light reading, for it bristles with Latin and Swiss- 
German quotations. The chapters are wrought out with the accuracy 
and the logic of a Quellen-Forscher of the European type. The writer 
feels that the author proves his thesis, and yet he is slow to pass final 
judgment. 

GEORGE W. RICHARDS 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION; SECOND ParT: SPECIFIC PROBLEMS, by 
Emil Brunner. 147 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 
$2.50. 

In the second part of his Gifford Lectures, Emil Brunner has given 
us a very penetrating application of his principles of civilization to the 
specific and concrete forces within civilization. There are nine search- 
ing essays into the areas of technics, science, tradition and renewal, educa- 
tion, work, art, wealth, social custom and law and power. ‘These are 
followed by a final synoptic chapter and an Epilogue on “Christianity 
Beyond Civilization.” 

Brunner, as always, has one eye on the Christian faith and the other 
on the vulnerabilities of pagan man. He maintains a very intricate and 
delicate balance between his apologetical interests and his dogmatic pre- 
suppositions. While this book has profound implications for Christian 
theology, its greater impact should be upon the “independent” and secular 
mind. With daring, knowledge, and modesty Brunner enters into areas 
in which he has no authority but which must come under Christian judg- 
ment. It would be interesting to have the various essays reviewed by the 
specialists for whom, in a sense, they were written. Whether the Christian 
faith makes a contribution to the artist can, in the last analysis, be 
answered only by the artist. 

Always aware of the failures of the Church, Brunner shows over and 
over again the indebtedness of secular thought to the Christian heritage. 
In his essay on “Education,” he shows that Pestalozzi was “. . . the first 
thinker who had tried to combine the Socratic idea of self-development 
and spontaneous appropriation with the Christian faith in divine revela- 
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tion” (p. 51). The inheritance of a faith which is derived from beyond 
culture is the guarantee of cultural vitality. Only before God can man 
be truly human. The artist, too, owes much since “. . . no artistic life 
can thrive on dehumanized soil” (p. 82). Educational theory, science, 
and art are always subtly dependent upon religion. None of them can 
submit their canons to the demands of external religion. Yet since each 
of them are expressions of the truth, of true humanity, they are de- 
pendent upon that “third dimension” which only religious depth can give. 

Lucidly the author sketches the aberrations that occur within a culture 
which becomes disengaged from the living God. His analysis is always 
relevant but it seemed to this reviewer that the relevance is, in part, 
gained by a general dependence upon “natural theology.” (Brunner, 
however, denies this on page 2!.) There is, in these chapters, always more 
relevance than crisis. Partly this is because of the task he has assigned 
to himself and partly it is due to a greater interest in true humanity or 
human destiny. There is less direct concern with the author of that 
destiny. Brunner finds in Kierkegaard’s doctrine of appropriation a 
means of extricating Protestant theology from “. . . a mechanistic concep- 
tion of God’s activity ...” (p. 52). More and more there is less and less 
reliance on Kierkegaard’s doctrine of offence. Whether an appropriation 
theology is more relevant than an existential theology, this reviewer is 
not sure. (Brunner, of course, believes that they are combined in his 
thinking.) In any case his analysis is certainly more constructive than 
that of the deeply profound but sometimes sterile thinking of a purely 
existential theology. Meanwhile the directions of Brunner’s thought 
give promise of a new distinctively Protestant humanism. 

The chapter on “Wealth” I found to be the least persuasive. Brunner 
tries to evaluate both capitalism and communism by the light of the 
Gospel. He is critical of both but it is clear that he considers communism 
to be the greater menace to human destiny. “Capitalism in Marx’s sense, 
i.e., unlimited exploitation of labor in the exclusive interest of capital 
profit, hardly exists anymore in Western society” (p. 91). ‘‘At present 
collectivism is in the ascendent and individualism is on the wane. 
Christianity has the historical task of raising her voice against the great 
dangers for human personality as well as for community implied in the 
collectivist scheme” (p. 97). Brunner is most passionate in his crusade 
against communism which may account for a lack of careful analysis. 
He is opposed to all forms of nationalization. Indeed communism, col- 
lectivism, and state-socialism are equated (p. 91). He makes no attempt 
to assess the significance of the divergent cultural traditions operating on 
British socialism and Soviet communism. There are many unsupported 
generalizations. ‘It is inevitable that this politicisation of economy would 
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lead to the totalitarian state” (p. 94). This is much too Olympian a view 
to take in regard to issues which are still in process. 

Professor Brunner, usually so willing to explore the concrete, also 
expresses, what seems to me to be, a dangerous abstraction. ‘Whenever 
a community is firmly grounded in Christian thinking, neither individual- 
istic capitalism nor collectivistic communism or state-socialism are pos- 
sible. The ‘third way’ is inherent in the Christian conception of man 
itself. That is why Christianity is called upon to lead the way wherever 
the third way is seen as necessary and wherever, out of economic life itself, 
new schemes of social order emerge which are neither individualist nor 
collectivist” (p. 97). What does this mean? What is the “third way’? 
Does it have historical reality? Brunner is very vague where one expects 
him to be concrete. Existentially speaking must we not work with the 
options that are given to our time? It would have been more relevant, 
it seems to me, to suggest that the Christian faith redeems man from 
apathy in the face of tragedy and gives him the courage to risk one of the 
two real options of our day. Having acted in faith, faith would be 
brought to bear upon the sin and corruption inherent within our com- 
mittment. (Niebuhr and Hromadka are two opposite examples of this 
Christian risk.) I am afraid that while some of us are looking vainly for 
the “third way” Brunner, unintentionally, will have given aid and com- 
fort to Fifield. 

Nevertheless the book is as exciting as we have grown to expect from 
so gifted a thinker as Emil Brunner. The book will do much to give 
the Church the courage to face the extremely complex problems of history. 

FRED DENBEAUX 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


RICHARD HOOKER AND CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEAs, by F. J. Shirley. 

274 pp. London, S.P.C.K., 1949. 14s 6d. 

We have here that which very nearly amounts to an officially authorized 
study of this theme. Written by the Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
who is Headmaster of the King’s School, it was accepted for publication 
by the Church Historical Society. It has very special value for the ecu- 
menically minded. In the preface the author states: “I set out from the 
Anglo-Catholic position on which I had been brought up, but I confess 
I became obliged to conclude that Hooker is not properly to be regarded 
asa High Anglican. Thus I cannot accept the Seventh Book as genuine 
Hooker, though doubtless much of it is.” “We must go to the books 
published in their author’s lifetime, and not to Book VII, to discover 
certainly, what Hooker believed about the Church.” 
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In the chapter on “The English Reformation” it is declared that “Rome 
had only half the truth—the body was everything; Protestantism had the 
other half—the individual life was all: each was complementary to the 
other. The Church of Jewel, Parker, and Hooker claimed to have the 
whole truth, and to be a middle way between the extremes.” With 
respect to “the individual was all”—such may have been the conviction 
of a few so-called Protestants and may be true of some now. However, 
the historic Protestant Churches other than the Anglican as, for example, 
the Lutheran, the Reformed, the Mennonite Anabaptist, the Wal- 
densians, and the Scotch Presbyterians, were from their beginnings as 
worshipping groups anything but individualists. That the Protestant 
Churches, other than the Anglican, were synonomous with individualism 
is contrary to fact. In the case of each of these Churches, they were rather 
closed corporations bound either by statements of doctrine or by vol- 
untarily accepted disciplines or by both combined. This reviewer be- 
lieves that Hooker himself never thought ~ ‘he other Reformed Churches 
as centers of unrelated individuals. Wha _ :e noted was that his Anglican 
Church, as established, was in a realm governed by one who was supreme 
in both Church and state. His problem was to set forth an apology for 
the rightfulness of state control in addition to the voluntarily accepted 
doctrinal and polity controls of the Reformed Churches of the continent 
of Europe. In his country the final result was a state-church unity with 
a monarch theoretically absolute in certain important ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. 

It is pointed out that, for Hooker, the danger for England was not 
centered in Rome but in Calvinistic Geneva and in most of that for which 
John Calvin stood. It will be remembered that Hooker (1585-1591) 
was the forenoon priest and preacher of Canterbury in the Temple in 
London, while Walter Travers, in the afternoons, was the prophet and 
preacher in that same sanctuary. And the latter had been ordained not 
by any Anglican bishop but by the Reformed Presbytery of Antwerp. 
Crowds enjoyed Travers, mere handfuls endured Hooker. This throws 
light on Hooker’s zeal to set down laws of ecclesiastical polity which, while 
they will provide for the validity of reformed church ordination, set forth 
sound reasons for keeping the merely presbyterially ordained out of An- 
glican pastorates. 

Hooker believed the whole Anglican set-up of the English monarchy 
as the supreme governor of the Church, with archbishops, bishops, etc., 
implementing this relation, was a thoroughly divine arrangement. He 
held that both the Jesuits and the Huguenots (Calvinistic) believed that 
religion is, and should be, external to the state. The former so believed 
because their party was larger than any state, the latter so believed be- 
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cause their party was smaller and because the minority, on Scriptural 
grounds, has the absolute right to resist. As for the Anglicans, for them 

the State is divine, omnicompetent, with its own religion; the Jesuit’s state 

is secular, temporary, for material ends, unconcerned with religion, save 

as a member—if it be one—of the Christian Commonwealth; the Puritan’s 

is individualistically based, as Hooker believed, upon something less than 

a well-rounded use of the whole of Scripture, omitting the revelation and 

rule of God through reason. | 

What may have been the sources of Hooker’s theory of Church and 
state? He was influenced by Hobbes but, so far as we have record, he: 
never accepted Hobbes’ theory of a historical contract as between the people 
and the absolute sovereign. The possible influence of Bodin and Machia- 
velli is considered. Thomas Aquinas, with his place of the reason in 
divine revelation, certainly shaped Hooker’s thought in part. In Hooker’s 
view the net result of an absolute sovereign over Church and state is a 
divine sovereignty which has its origin and sanction in divine reason and 
divine revelation. Calvinism he believed was defective because, as he 
evaluated it, there was too much reliance upon the Scriptures, literally 
interpreted. 

The author evidently accepts Hooker’s teachings to the extent that he 
concludes that there are no sound reasons for the present day disestablish- 
ment of his Church. In conclusion he writes: “Rather is it for the 
Established Church of England, secure in its divine origin, its age-long 
history, in its vital integration with all that is English at its best, to extend 
its arms in welcoming back to itself those children who once were her 
own; and in the judicious and Christian spirit of Hooker to restore the 
friendly and warm relations with the Reformed Churches that obtained 
in the sixteenth century.” 

The Lambeth Quadrilateral which sets forth the terms by which “‘the 
children who once were her own” will be welcomed back still presumably 
holds. And, until the Church of England officially acts otherwise, that 
Church will not be satisfied with the type of ordination in the United 
Church of South India. 

Galius JACKSON SLOSSER 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE PERENNIAL SCoPE OF PuiLosopHy, by Karl Jaspers. 188 pp. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1949. $3.00. 
The substance of this book is aptly characterized by the title, for the 
author believes ardently that philosophy has a scope which is distinctive, 
setting it off from the positive sciences on the one hand and from revealed 
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religion on the other. It is a scope which is perennial, emerging in 
essentially the same form in widely different times and places. No de- 
tailed analysis is given concerning the key ideas or categories by which 
Jaspers conceives philosophy to carry on its distinctive task. Chapter two 
describes such concepts as the comprehensive and transcendence, but no 
detailed description is given. This book is rather an example of phil- 
osophic analysis than a description of its categories. 

Jaspers does speak in detail of what he terms “philosophic faith.” Faith 
differs from knowledge as Bruno differed from Galileo. The object of 
faith is nothing I can prove, but is the truth by which I live. “A truth 
by which I live stands only if I become identical with it . . .” (p. 4). 
While philosophical faith is not demonstrable, it is not therefore irra- 
tional; it is always allied with knowledge, and has as its end unlimited 
communication. For any man such faith is “what from an inner source 
he apprehends as true and actualizes with all the organs of his being” 
(p. 24). 

Philosophy is forced to wage a two-front war for its existence against 
scientific positivism on the oae hand and revealed religion on the other. 
Jaspers characterizes the attitude of positivism which regards science as 
the sum-total of human knowledge beyond which there is nothing but 
illusion. This attitude is in fact the essence of unbelief, which is defined 
as “‘any attitude which asserts absolute immanence and denies transcend- 
ence” (p. 119). ‘Three consequences of such unbelief are traced. Lack- 
ing any perception of genuine transcendence, unbelief lays hold of some 
finite reality, investing it with absolute significance, which is the essence 
of demonology. Lacking any conception of deity, unbelief often leads to 
the deification of man. Or often, in stark emptiness, it leads to nihilism. 

Jaspers’ attitude toward religion is the more significant because of his 
genuine awareness of how deeply his thought and western philosophy 
generally have been conditioned by religion. His views on the subject 
may be termed ambivalent. His own conception of transcendence bears 
close affinities to religious conceptions of revelation, yet when he speaks of 
revelation he shows only the crudest ideas, ignoring recent contributions 
to thought in this field. In the chapter entitled “Philosophy and Reli- 
gion,” he meets and answers many of the current prejudices against reli- 
gion; but then he proceeds to state two further objections to religion, 
little more valid than the others, which he regards as decisive. 

Jaspers objects to the dogmatism of religion. “It is among the sorrows 
of my life spent in the search for truth, that discussion with theologians 
always dries up at crucial points; they fall silent, state an incomprehensible 
proposition, speak of something else . . .” (p. 77). Such an attitude is 
antiphilosophical. “No one who is in definitive possession of the truth, 
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can properly speak with someone else—he breaks off authentic com- 
munication in favor of the belief he holds” (p. 77). Now one need not 
deny that there is much—far too much—of such attitudes in many religious 
people. But one sees it also in many professedly nonreligious people, 
and one sees some religious people who have successfully avoided it. 
Thus one may fairly question whether Jaspers has correctly traced its 
origin to religion. Is it not rather to be traced to the imperial impulses 
of man’s heart which express themselves in religion as in other fields, to 
what despised theologians might call original sin? 

But even more antiphilosophical is the claim of exclusive truth made 
by traditional Biblical religion. “Both in its motive and its consequences 
this claim is catastrophic for men. We must fight for the truth and for 
our soul against this fatal claim” (p. 88). In setting out his case Jaspers 
carefully distinguishes absoluteness from universality. Religious truth 
is properly absolute, that is, it has unconditioned, unqualified allegiance. 
But this is held to be a very different thing from the claim of universal 
and exclusive truth, which condemns other men’s absolutes to the status 
of splendid errors. Such a view as this raises fundamental issues for the 
Christian. However, it is sufficient here to remark that Jaspers seems 
completely ignorant of the fact that there are Christian theologians who 
are today addressing themselves to this problem. 

Many criticisms may be made of this book. Questionable generaliza- 
tions frequently replace detailed analysis. Nevertheless it is full of sharp 
insight and mature wisdom. Whatever one’s views, he can learn from 
Jaspers. 

Joun A. HutcHIson 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Les Premiers TEMPS DE L’EGLIsE, by Maurice Goguel. 235 pp. Neu- 
chatel and Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1949. Sw. Fr. 7.50. 


Professor Goguel, who has now retired, full of honors, from the Sor- 
bonne and the Free Faculty of Protestant Theology, has produced a 
volume which in a sense sums up the work of his later years. Many years 
ago he laid the groundwork for other studies by publishing an introduc- 
tion of the New Testament. Then followed books on the historicity of 
Jesus and on John the Baptist, a Life of Jesus, and more recently two 
volumes entitled La naissance du Christianisme and L’Eglise primitive. 
The book now before us is, for the most part, a simplified summary of 
these last two. It is so clear and illuminating, and would be so useful to 


ministers and students, that one can only hope it will be translated into 
English. 
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The merit of Goguel’s work is that, unlike many historians of religion 
who try to reduce a complicated process to a simple formula, he sees 
multiple factors at work.Thus he holds that in the first century there 
were several types of Christianity: the Jewish Christianity which ended 
in the blind alley of Ebionitism, the Pauline type of Gentile Christianity 
which soon became “‘Deutero-Paulinism,” the moralism of James and of 
the Didache, the “pre-Catholicism” of First Clement, and the highly 
individual theologies of the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In tracing the development of these movements, Goguel agrees with Cull- 
mann that the shift from early Christian eschatology, with its dualism 
between present and future, to the Hellenistic spatial dualism between 
time and eternity was of great importance. But he finds that this is only 
one of the factors which explain the great difference between the first 
Christian generation and the second. 

The book begins with “definitions and points of view,” then lists and 
discusses the sources, sketches Goguel’s view of the rise of Christianity, 
and devotes three chapters to the development of the non-Pauline 
Churches. An interesting contrast is drawn between the leaders of the 
Jerusalem church before A.D. 44—the Twelve, who were spiritually near- 
est to Jesus—and the leaders after that time, who were his closest relatives 
“after the flesh.” There follows a solid chapter on the Apostle Paul and 
his work, which includes, among other things, a meaty discussion of 
organization and worship in the Pauline Churches; chapters on the early 
Hellenistic communities, the second Christian generation, Christianity 
and the world (especially the persecutions), and finally on the subject 
“Toward Ancient Catholicism.” 

The most interesting feature of the last chapter is the emphasis placed 
on the work of Bishop Victor of Rome, whom Goguel calls the “first pope 
in the full sense of the word” (p. 219; cf. pp. 227-31). This is the point 
made by George La Piana some years ago in an important article in the 
Harvard Theological Review. Indeed Victor’s magnification of his office 
ranks with the rule of faith, the canon of Scripture and the episcopate as 
a fourth pillar of ancient Catholicism. 

The book is characteristic of Goguel’s sound and thorough scholarship. 
Living in a nation which has produced great Catholic scholars and radicals 
like Renan, Loisy, and Couchoud, he has avoided both extremes and 
stands as an ornament to the Protestant Church. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Tue Mystery OF GODLINESS AND OTHER SELECTED SERMONS, by John 
Calvin. 211 pp. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1950. $3.00. 

This is in no sense a critical edition of Calvin’s translated sermons. 
Would that it were! The volume is a reprint of a limited 1830 edition 
presented by John Forbes and printed in New York by S. and D. A. 
Forbes. Though possibly “the only sizable collection of John Calvin’s 
sermons translated into the English language since the Sixteenth Century,” 
it is, strictly speaking, not “the only volume [of those sermons] ever pub- 
lished in America up to this time (1949).” The reviewer has at hand a 
virtually identical work obviously reprinted from this 1830 edition or 
from a common original. Bearing a title page differing only in typo- 
graphical arrangement from the Facsimile of the 1950 reprint, this 1853 
edition reproduces the same sermons in toto, together with a history of 
Calvin’s life—all bound in one volume with a similarly titled and arranged 
set of Luther’s Sermons. 

Nonetheless, British Museum catalogues, and bibliographies such as 
that of John T. McNeill, “Thirty Years of Calvin Study,” Church History, 
XVII (September, 1948), 207-241, show how few indeed have been the 
modern translations of Calvin’s sermons into English. One can be glad, 
therefore, for this usable translation of fourteen sermons selected from the 
longer series on Timothy and Titus. A nineteenth-century French text 
of this series is available in the Calvini Opera, Vols. 53 and 54, in “Corpus 
Reformatorum,” Vols. 81 and 82. 

A careful study of Calvin’s life and works—whether from the sources 
alone or with critical helps—will demonstrate the cardinal importance of 
Calvin’s homiletical writings. The series on Timothy and Titus, espe- 
cially, stresses the grave responsibility of the Christian pastor for declar- 
ing the unadulterated word of God and of every Christian for receptively 
hearing it. 

These sermons as a whole—but those particularly on “The Call to 
Witness,” “The Doctrine of Election,” “Pure Preaching of the Word,” 
“The Proper Use of Scripture,” and “The Character of the Faithful”— 
spring directly from Calvin’s preoccupation with the preaching-teaching 
function of the ministry. Placed next such touchstones as the parallel 
commentaries in the Calvin Translation Society; the Instruction et Con- 
fession de Foy, 1537 (Tr. by Paul Fuhrmann as Instruction in Faith, 1537, 
Westminster Press, 1949); the Ordonnances of 1537 and 1541; and the 
Institutio; these sermons ring indubitably true to Calvin’s exposition of 
the Christian Faith (Cf. P. Barth’s J. Calvini Opera Selecta, 1.). 

The publisher advertises on the jacket of these sermons a book on 
John Calvin—Expository Preacher. It is regrettable that no notes or 
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critical assessment whatever should have accompanied this sampling of 
Calvin himself at something of his best and worst; that no informed guide 
should have prepared the reader for Calvin’s obvious defects as well as 
his heroic values as a preacher of the Word. 







Ray C. PEtry 





Duke University Divinity School 
Durham, North Carolina 






JONATHAN Epwarps, by Perry Miller. 348 pp. New York, William 


Sloane Associates, 1949. $3.50. 

“Edwards,” says Professor Miller, on page 72 of this variously excellent 
study, “would not compartmentalize his thinking. He is the last great 
American, perhaps the last European, for whom there could be no warfare 
between religion and science, or between ethics and nature.” Although 
this is a large statement, and I suppose displeasing to many who think 
they too are at once scientific and religious, Professor Miller is quite right. 
It is one thing to “reconcile” science and religion by trying to show that 
science permits us to retain our religion; it is quite another to take 
science seriously as a point of view and a method in dealing with the 
phenomena of religion. The latter course requires a single-minded and 
genuine respect for facts, a serious empiricism and experimentalism, a 
passion for understanding and clarity of thought, which are easier to pro- 
fess than to practice. It is such virtues which Edwards possessed to per- 
fection and exercised with a sublime faith that Christianity and truth are 
one. It is the greatest merit of this book to have recovered Edwards the 
observer and thinker and to have done unique justice to his persistent 
and profound labors as a philosopher. 

Professor Miller shows that the traditional views of Edwards as an 
apologist for an all but defunct Calvinism, as a hell-fire preacher, as a 
mystic, or as a “theologian,” are superficial and misleading. He makes it 
clear that Edwards was no philosophe manqué: a brilliant mind who was 
lost to philosophy because of his religious interests. He proves that Ed- 
wards, throughout his career, was engaged in an intense inquiry with the 
philosophical aim of integrating truths which he found in Locke, Newton, 
Hutcheson, and others, with his own grasp of essential Christianity. Ed- 
wards understood the meaning of Locke and Newton better than they 
did (so believes Professor Miller), and he worked throughout his life to in- 
clude them in a philosophy which might also enable him to understand 
the Christian religion. Locke taught him to examine his “experience.” 
Newton taught him “that man is conditioned and that the universe is 
uniform law.” Christianity provided him with his vision of “holiness.” 
And he combined these into a unique philosophy of life which alone 
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reveals him as a most powerful and original thinker. This is what Pro- 
fessor Miller has shown, and this is what makes his book a unique con- 
tribution to the study of Edwards. No one who has a wholesome interest 
in Christianity as truth should neglect reading this book. Christianity 
today needs the iron of strong thinking. Here is indeed iron; and it 
cannot but contribute to strength of the Church today. 

Professor Miller’s book is exciting because it has a thesis; namely, that 
Locke and Newton turned Edwards into a naturalist. The author be- 
lieves that the combination of Locke’s sensationalism and Newton’s uni- 
verse of law could only mean naturalism, and that is what it meant to 
Edwards. He is convinced that Edwards has a “‘secret’’; that this secret, 
that is his naturalism, made him a lonely thinker, suspected, misunder- 
stood and repudiated by Charles Chauncy and his like; that hence Ed- 
wards’ writing is an immense cryptogram, “‘almost a hoax, not to be read 
but to be seen through” (p. 51). 

This thesis is correct in that Edwards was not merely a champion of 
Calvinist orthodoxy, with its rationalism and covenant theology. It is 
true that Calvinist doctrines emerge from his pen with a new freshness 
and congruity with the facts of experience. When he explains divine 
sovereignty or the necessity of conversion, we are immediately aware that 
here is no bare repetition of tradition but a new comprehension of truth, 
to which Locke and Newton have contributed an essential method and 
point of view. In short, science gave Edwards a new instrument for his 
activity as a thinker. 

But, it does not follow that he was less than serious or perpetrating 
a hoax when he preached and wrote all his life in terms of Biblical and 
Calvinist language. Dr. Miller distnisses the Christian language of the 
sermons and other writings of Edwards as traditional and looks for the 
true texture of his mind in ideas which suggest Locke and Newton. This 
method leads him to slight Edwards’ concern with the Bible and “the 
mind of Christ,” which are essential to Edwards’ conception of “holiness.” 
Thus Edwards’ supreme passion for understanding “true virtue” and 
“holiness” is left unexplained. Professor Miller has done no justice to 
Edwards as a Christian thinker, as a man who, rightly or wrongly, thought 
of himself as expounding a life according to “the excellency of Christ.” 
We submit that Edwards is as inexplicable without the Bible as he is 
without Locke and Newton; and it is a serious deficiency in a book on 
him as a thinker that it regards the Biblical language of Edwards as merely 
conventional and largely deceptive as to the true nature of his mind. 

Edwards’ empiricism does not make him a naturalist. It is true that 
Edwards was interested in distinguishing true holiness from its counter- 


feits as an observable fact. It is true that he regarded such holiness as an 
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effect produced by a cause. It is also true that he did not think of God 
as a cause among causes, as was done by the less intelligent Calvinists of 
his day. But, he never regarded holiness as caused by “nature.”” God 
was for him neither nature nor a cause in nature. He was the infinite 
Being, who was not merely more than observed nature but also “Being 
in general” who existed in a manner peculiar to himself as God. Hence 
he insisted that whereas inferior virtue, secondary beauty, and fake 
holiness are produced by nature, true virtue, or primary beauty, or true 
holiness is the work of the Spirit of God. To deny this is to make non- 
sense of Edwards’ writings. 

Dr. Miller knows no alternative between a two-story universe and the 
naturalist’s one-story world. Since Edwards was not a “supernatural 
naturalist,” it follows for Dr. Miller that he was a naturalist. But Ed- 
wards was neither. He thought of God as the author of true virtue which 
was to him ani effect not of nature but of “a Divine, supernatural light.” 
Dr. Miller may think that true virtue is natural as is secondary virtue; that 
a man becomes a Christian as he becomes an idolator. But the Church 
has not thought so, neither did Edwards. It is not good history to project 
our prejudices into the minds of those who were prejudiced differently. 
Edwards was a Christian and a modern. He was not a modern posing as 
a Christian. To say that he was requires proof which is not to be found in 
this book. Edwards did have a secret. He was not a conventional Cal- 
vinist. But neither was he a naturalist. He was Edwards, a powerful 
mind who believed that he was at once a true Calvinist and a modern 
philosopher. Maybe these two things do not go together. But he 
thought they did and Dr. Miller should have shown how they did in 
Edwards’ mind. 

Still, this is the most revealing and interesting book on Edwards that 
we have. It is the first book we know that has done anywhere near the 
justice due to this giant among Christian thinkers. We are most grateful 
to Dr. Miller and hope that, thanks to his work, Edwards will become 
recognized for what he is, a teacher of all those who would take a serious 
view of Christianity as an intellectual enterprise. 

Jos—EPH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND, by Kenneth B. 
Murdock. 235 pp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. 
$4.00. 

Scholars have always found early New England Puritanism a happy 
hunting-ground. In recent years Professor Perry Miller has re-explored 
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it with notable originality, turning up ideas that have thrown significant 
new light on many aspects of the roots of American culture. Now Pro- 
fessor Murdock adds a valuable chapter that shows how the Puritan’s 
theological ideas colored his literary style. 

To appreciate the Puritan’s literary style, one must understand that 
he was, first of all, a deeply religious man, and a rigorous Protestant at 
that. To the core he was a Calvinist, and therefore divine sovereignty 
was a central element of his faith. It was axiomatic with him that God, 
according to his own secret counsel, determines and executes events, and 
that man’s pleasure and ultimate good depend upon his entire submission 
to the divine will. From this perspective, the Puritan viewed all events 
as in some manner direct tokens or manifestations of divine providence; 
and he felt bound, therefore, to scrutinize every event, however common- 
place, with intense seriousness. 

This sense of the immediacy as well as of the sovereignty of God gave 
the Puritan a peculiar compulsion not only to examine his own moral 
condition with utmost diligence, but to bear witness of his experience of 
God without ostentation and in language free from all false adornment. 

The Puritan parson took great pains to practice what he called “plain 
style” patterns of preaching. The flowery forms of Anglican sermonizing 
were distasteful to him. While still an Anglican, John Cotton, for ex- 
ample, preached in stylistic elegance to Cambridge University, but as soon 
as he became a convert to Puritanism he adopted a “plain, honest” mode 
of pulpit discourse. 

Against this background, the value of Murdock’s book can be ap- 
preciated. Since the Puritan’s sermonic methods have already received 
considerable attention, Murdock confines his study to other forms of early 
Puritan literature. 

First of all, he shows how the Puritan historian sought to chronicle 
his story in a style becoming to a Puritan believer. A good example is 
William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation. In writing it, Brad- 
ford had a definitely religious purpose in mind; he wanted his descendants 
to see “with what difficulties their fathers wrastled in going through these 
things in their first beginnings, and how God brought them along not- 
withstanding al! their weaknesses and infirmities.” To this end he sought 
to record “the simple trueth in all things” and to do so in a “plaine stile.” 

Another type of writing of interest to colonial Puritans consisted in 
what Murdock calls “‘personal literature,” that is, diaries, autobiographies, 
and biographies. Puritan communities in the seventeenth century, he 
observes, “‘produced more diaries than did other groups.” For an ex- 
planation, he says, we must “go back directly to the Puritan’s way of 
belief.” The diary was the Puritan’s private confessional; it was also 
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a record book of spiritual gains and losses. A good example is Michael 
Wigglesworth’s diary. It is a highly personal story, recounting metic- 
ulously the author’s fears, temptations, and spiritual struggles. 

A more formal kind of personal literature was the autobiography, of 
which Thomas Shepard’s is a good representative. Minutely Shepard 
recorded his exodus from England, emphasizing how God “brought me 
out of Egypt.” Its chief design was to lead his own son “to know and 
love the great and most high God: the God of his fathers.” 

The biography was a still more formal sort of writing, but it, too, was 
produced to keep alive faith in God’s unique habitation with the New 
England remnant. Such is John Norton’s life of John Cotton, Abel Being 
Dead Yet Speaketh (1658). This is true also of Cotton Mather’s well 
known Magnalia. 

Murdock also considers the Puritan as a verse maker. Though he 
rejects the general notion that the Puritan had a distinct distaste for 
poetry, he admits that the quality of Puritan verse fell far below that of 
Puritan prose. Most of it “is inexpert in technique and flat in effect.” 
Part of the explanation lies in the fact that the Puritan “was sure that his 
first duty was to convey sound doctrine in systematic and logically com- 
prehensive terms.” ‘Thus style, as such, was secondary. If this is borne 
in mind, such often criticized works as Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom 
and the Bay Psalm Book take on a somewhat more favorable aspect. Had 
the Puritans cared to model their style upon such excellent English reli- 
gious poets as George Herbert and John Donne, they could have shown 
great literary improvement; but they deliberately shunned them as being 
too florid. Edward Taylor, however, overcame such antipathy, and this 
explains in part why he excelled all other early New England poets. 

H. SHELTON SMITH 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Diz STIMME DER OSTKIRCHE, by Karl Friz. 

gelisches Verlagswerk, 1950. 

This is an interesting and richly documented little book. Unfor- 
tunately the author was limited by those materials which were available 
in German (see his Bibliography). He had therefore, to miss some valu- 
able sources (available, for instance, in English, not to speak of the orig- 
inal languages of the East) which otherwise would have permitted him 
to substantiate and corroborate his main statements and claims. On the 
other hand, however, he had the advantage of a long personal contact 
with the Eastern Churches, first as an Evangelical pastor at Beirut (1932- 
1937), and then as a prisoner of war in the Soviet Union (1945-1948). 
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The book is written in an irenical and truly ecumenical spirit. The 
Eastern tradition has been sorely neglected, underestimated, and per- 
sistently misinterpreted in the West. The author endeavors to restore 
the broken balance. He is convinced that the Protestant West (and he 
thinks first of all of Lutheranism) has much more in common with the 
Orthodox East than it is usually admitted. Moreover, the East can re- 
mind the West of many basic but forgotten truths. 

The author begins with a short historical survey of the separation. He 
speaks then of the interest taken in the East by the early Reformers, by 
Luther himself, and especially by Melanchthon. He draws attention to 
the Greek translation (or rather version) of the Augsburg Confession, 
published at Basle in 1559 and prepared under Melanchthon’s super- 
vision, if not by Melanchthon himself. It was an attempt to present the 
Lutheran doctrine in the traditional idiom of the East, in the idiom of 
the Fathers and the Greek Liturgy (for a detailed analysis of this im- 
portant ecumenical document see the recent book of Prof. E. Benz, Witten- 
berg und Byzanz). “How often is Melanchthon the voice of the Eastern 
Church!” exclaims Friz (p. 3). He would recommend a fresh approach 
to the East on a similar ground, on the ground of the early patristic tradi- 
tion. 

He does not minimize the divergences, for he is fully aware of an 
enormous tension which separates the two traditions. Yet he invites all 
Protestants to face and to meet that challenge which is constituted by the 
existence of the Eastern tradition. This tradition means for Friz a re- 
minder of and a call to an ecumenical fullness, “das Ja zum Fiille.’ The 
spirit of the East is precisely the spirit of fullness, integration, “catho- 
licity.” Was not, asks Friz, on the contrary, the spirit of Reformation a 
spirit of isolation and reduction? It was a kind of minimalism, a con- 
centration on a minimum, on an isolated Gospel, or “Scripture only.” 
“The Eastern Church puts to us this question: Had not this Reduction 
of the Reformation, along with the blessings which it brought about in 
opposition to the Medieval Catholicism, implied also some inherent dan- 
ger, namely, a danger of narrowing, impoverishing, obliterating some 
valuable ideas and vital powers of the early Church, nay, of the New 
Testament itself?” (p. 49). In any case, where is the legitimate limit of 
this “reduction”? Is not the modern Protestantism a real impoverish- 
ment in comparison with the vigorous dogmatic Christianity of the early 
Reformers, e.g., of Luther (pp. 51 f.)? 

Friz is prepared to vindicate the Eastern tradition against that charge 
of “an acute Hellenization” which is still being brought against it. He 
emphasizes the Christocentric and historical character of this tradition 
(p. 61). Was not this allegedly “hellenized” Christianity vigorously re- 
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pudiated and rejected by the Hellenistic philosophers of the time (p. 62)? 
Eastern Tradition is, and has ever been, much more Scriptural, Biblical, 
and evangelical, than is usually admitted. Only the Bible was never 
taken in isolation, but in the inclusive context of the new Christian ex- 
istence. Friz has important things to say on the Eastern conceptions of 
the Church, sacraments, and worship. 

Many readers will possibly find the plea of Friz more startling and be- 
wildering than convincing. Yet they have to accept the challenge. The 
problem constituted by the existence and witness of the Christian East 
cannot be dismissed by referring it to archeologists or specialists on Chris- 
tian folklore. The Eastern Church is not just a relic of an outlived past, 
or an obsolete survival of antiquity. The Church of the East is fully 
alive, full of vital energies. So much had Friz learned both from his 
personal contacts with that Church and from his ample reading in her 
literature. He incorporated into his book an admirable and impressive 
selection of excerpts from modern Orthodox writers and patristic or 
liturgical texts. His book is a noble continuation of that endeavor at 
a closer understanding between German Protestantism and the Church 
of the East which was initiated in the early ‘twenties of this century by 
Hans Ehrenberg’s two-volume anthology, Das Oestliches Christentum, 
and effectively continued by Fr. Heiler and his magazine, Eine Heilige 
Kirche. 

GEORGE FLOROVSKY 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary 


New York City 


THE THEOLOGY OF WILLIAM BLAKE, by J. G. Davies. 167 pp. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1948. $4.00. 

This scholarly book, carefully documented, attempts to clarify the 
theological statements of William Blake, an English poet, painter, printer, 
and engraver of the eighteenth century. In stating his purpose, “to 
elucidate Blake’s characteristic doctrines,” the author appears to assume 
that Blake had a theology. The poet himself doubtless assumed that 
he had a theology, though he himself did not bring order to the varied 
expressions of his thoughts. Hence the problem is exceedingly difficult, 
as the author admits: “The existing confusion would seem to be due 
partly to Blake’s own obscurity and the difficulty of interpreting his 
symbolism, and particularly to the fact that his critics have been neither 
children nor theologians but English scholars” (pp. 3-4). Yet even 
though the author presents orderly analyses, the reader must be wary 
to detect Blake’s omissions and variances from Christian doctrine. 

The author assumes that Blake is essentially a Christian poet. And 
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there is no doubt that Blake sought to find within his own mind God’s 
purposes. But as a believer in God’s continuing revelations and God- 
inspired creative activity, Blake accepted intuition as his sole authority. 
Throughout the nearly seventy years of his life he remained his own 
priest and also attacked ali moral codes. He participated in the services 
of the Established Church only to be baptized, married, and buried. 
He found the clergy worldly-minded and the Church uninterested in 
social problems and in art, lacking in compassion and forgiveness! He 
himself inveighed against public worship and the current Deism, finding 
affinity with Paracelsus, Boehme, and, in particular, Swedenborg. Yet 
he was not unsympathetic to the Evangelical movements of the latter 
eighteenth century. Of such, then, are the difficulties in writing about 
Blake’s theology. Moreover, he remains a challenging artist. His rest- 
less genius cannot be neatly divided into compartments, however desire- 
able such division for clarity. Blake was writing poetry, not scientific 
prose. And poetry by its nature is not a statement of fact but rather 
experience deeply felt and often expressed in symbols. 

The author’s analyses of “Blake and Swedenborg,” “Blake and Mys- 
ticism,” and “Blake’s Ethics” proceed logically from point to point with 
understanding. My difficulty begins with the chapters dealing with 
“His Doctrine of God,” “The Fall and Creation,” ““His Doctrine of Christ 
and Redemption,” and “‘Blake’s Doctrine of Man.” It is not a matter of 
the author’s failure but rather of the subject’s either inadequate or inexact 
statements of his position. 

In attacking the Deists, Blake may understandably overstate his con- 
victions but he remains inconsistent. The core of his thinking stems 
from his belief in the immanence of God in man, not in the pantheistic 
sense, but an indwelling of God in the soul of man so that by grace we 
are made partakers of the Divine Nature. This emphasis upon God’s 
humanity in both the creation and the Incarnation Blake uses to explain 
man’s essential nature. Yet the author points out that Blake himself did 
not use the term “Incarnation.” And it may be doubted that Blake ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the Virgin Birth (pp. 110-111). The redemption 
is of spirit, not body (p. 124). Blake’s doctrine of man may be summed 
up thus: “that man was created by God in eternity; that ‘Human nature is 
the image of God,’ prior to the Fall man was the image of God, and, 
regenerated, he is once again called ‘image of the Eternal Father’” (p. 
127). Concerning the fall and creation the author says, “Like Origen 
he believed in a premundane Fall,” though he confuses four or five myths 
in his thought and “never presented his beliefs with any fullness or 
consistency . . .” (p. 96). Blake was not consistent in his references to 
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the Trinity. To quote the author again: “But always the centre of 
Blake’s religion was Christ, the Divine Humanity, who has revealed the 
saving love of God in creation and towards mankind” (p. 93). 

In dealing with Blake’s prophetic books the problem had long been 
debated: Are the mythological characters actually spiritual agents apart 
from the poet’s creation? That is, do they possess existence of their own? 
Are they symbols of psychological states? ‘Thus charges of Gnosticism 
arise against Blake. The author thinks that these characters must be 
conceived ‘‘all ontologically or all symbolically” (p. 82). Hence he as- 
sumes from Blake’s writing: “He was in effect a mystic of the subjective 
and personal type, and his prophetic books are mainly symbolic disserta- 
tions on the psychology of the soul” (p. 83). 

This is a rewarding book for those readers who wish to understand 
one of the most perplexing of mystical poets, for the author has brought 
order out of confusion. 

Wivsur D. DUNKEL 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 


THE DILEMMA OF THE IDEALIST, by David Bryn-Jones. 278 pp. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1950. $3.00. 

This is a splendid analysis of the general problem of ideal moral values 
in the real world, a study of compromising versus non-compromising 
idealism. The principal example and problem, carried throughout the 
book, is that of pacifism in the Christian sense. The author possesses the 
rare combination of qualities necessary to write competently about this: 
he is a Christian, and so much so that he knows that the pacifist is right; 
but yet, being a professor of international politics, he knows what kind of 
world this is. His general position will not please either those who find 
the Christian position pure nonsense, or those half-Christians whose moral 
standards come from some other source than Jesus, or those uncompromis- 
ing pacifists of whose dilemma he writes. But for the rest of us, this is 
the soundest, clearest, and most convincing exposition of the relation of 
the absolute ideal to the real world of action that this reviewer has seen. 
Drawing his clear and pertinent illustrations from history and from in- 
ternational relations, Dr. Bryn-Jones puts into concrete shape Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s phrase, ‘‘the relevance of an impossible ideal.” 

The problem is not of the ideal. The pacifist is right, the author 
concedes, and the pacifist is not advised to surrender his ideal. The 
problem rather is one for society: What action shall be taken in the given 
circumstances? It is shown that when the pacifist enters politics he often 
turns out to be supporting a bad cause, and indeed in general the com- 
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promising idealist may be taking society a step nearer the actual ideal than 
the non-compromiser. Compromise however should never be of the ideal 
itself; this is fatal. ‘The dangers of both uncompromising idealism and 
of compromise (even when this is advisable) are keenly analyzed. The 
ideal always has authority, even where it lacks power; it demands recogni- 
tion even when it cannot enforce obedience (p. 253). 

There are numerous theological as well as ethical implications in the 
argument. ‘The test for moral code in any generation is not its measure 
of perfection, for perfection is far to seek, but whether it constitutes an 
advance, however small, toward perfection.” Sin is universal and in- 
evitable; man cannot be completely moral in an immoral world. Free- 
dom has its limitations. Indeed, one mistake of the pacifist is in over- 
estimating his own and others’ freedom. Christianity alone, the author 
says, quoting with approval from Herbert Butterfield, “attacks the seat 
of evil .. . and has a solvent for the intellectual predicaments which arise 
in such a world.” “It addresses itself precisely to the crust of self-right- 
eousness which . . . it has to dissolve before it can do anything else with 
a man.” 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


Louisville, Kentucky 


CuRISTIAN BELIEF, by Alexander R. Vidler. 120 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1950. $2.25. 

This book presents the substance of seven lectures on the subject, 
“Christian Belief,’ which were given at the University of Cambridge in 
1949. The purpose of the author is to present in concise and readable 
form a summary of the basic Christian beliefs. He presents Christianity as 
“a world view which claims to be true for all men, and a way of life which 
claims to be valid for all men.” He writes in the main as an expositor 
but he seeks a “verdict” from his readers, and he is aware that those who 
reach the judgment that the Christian Faith is true will also find that 
their lives are deeply affected by this decision. 

The book opens with a chapter on belief in God. The author is 
aware that Christian theism cannot be demonstrated as a proposition in 
mathematics, but he does assert that the Christian belief in a personal 
God who makes himself known to men gives meaning to an otherwise 
meaningless existence. ‘The second chapter deals with God and man. 
The creation of man in the image of God is interpreted to mean that 
“God is able personally to communicate with man.” The story of the fall 
points to “‘the contradiction that there is in the being of every man.” 
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The ablest chapter in the book is the one on the work of Christ. The 
author starts with the Christian community of A.D. 100 and moves from 
the existence of this community to the events in history which called this 
community into being. He reaches the conclusion that “the fundamental 
affirmations of the apostolic preaching are true and revelant” (p. 53), 
The chapter on the Holy Spirit discusses the work of the Holy Spirit in 
establishing the community of believers, the Christian Church. 

Concluding chapters deal with the Church as the visible body of Christ, 
the message of the forgiveness of sins as the central word in the Church’s 
proclamation, and the hope of eternal life in its power to rescue human 
life from its sense of futility and defeat. 

On the whole, this is a very fine volume. It gives a reasoned statement 
of the meaning of the Christian Faith. But it does not seek to compel 
faith; rather it leaves the way open for each individual to make that 
adventure of faith which involves decision and personal commitment to 
the God who comes to us in Jesus Christ. 

HoiMeEs ROLsTon 
Richmond, Virginia 
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